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Foreword 


To First Issue of International Journal 





This is pre-eminently the time to speak out on international 
questions and to speak the truth. It is a time when we should not 
shrink from honestly facing conditions both within Canada and in 
the sphere of international relations. Only a blind optimist could 
review conditions as they exist in the closing months of this event- 
ful year and conclude that all is now right with the world. The 
year has brought total military victory over both Germany and 
Japan. It has also brought new and terrifying problems of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction, and these tasks must now be undertaken 
by men and nations that are wearied and disillusioned by six years 
of destruction. It will not be easy to turn quickly to positive and 
constructive and far-seeing ways of thought and action. It will not 
be easy to fight back a feeling of hopelessness and cynicism as to 
the future of our civilization. A surrender to the reaction inevitatle 
after the supreme efforts of the war years can only lead to a final 
and culminating third act in the tragedy of this century. Strength 
and hope and vision must be recaptured somehow—both by in- 
dividuals and by nations. 


In this task there seem to be two serious dangers which may, 
at first sight, appear to be contradictory or inconsistent. We may 
have too little consciousness of the difficulties of world reconstruc- 
tion or too much fear of their magnitude to achieve real solutions. 
It will be fully as difficult, fully as demanding of our patriotism, 
to win success in the next few years as tt was to win victory in the 
war. [t may well be more difficult, as we must work without the 
now familiar stimuli of national danger, war emotionalism, and the 
urgent demands of immediate and clear-cut problems. There is 
some danger that men and nations will believe that the end of major 
hostilities has also ended the need of national purpose and inter- 
national responsibility. 


On the other hand, those who are conscious of the difficulties 
of the coming years and who see incomplete success and sometimes 
failure in the first attempts to establish a system of international 
order may be overwhelmed by the sheer size of the task. They may 
become hopeless or cynical or defeatist. Men of good will in all 
nations must face the arduous days that le ahead with warm courage, 
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with the clear consciousness of seeking precious values, and with 
faith in the future of international democracy. 


Canada has a peculiar place in the community of nations and a 
unique opportunity to make a significant contribution to the cause 
of international understanding. We have escaped the physical de- 
struction of the past six years; by our contribution to the victory, 
we have earned a right to be heard; we are so situated as to under- 
stand with sympathy both the purposes and the prejudices of the 
great nations; and, in general, we enjoy the trust and respect of 
great and small nations alike. Canada has today an opportunity 
for leadership in world affairs that comes seldom to a nation of 
twelve million people. But to be able to grasp this opportunity 
there must be more than action by our political leaders. They must 
be supported by the informed and thoughtful public opinion of 
Canadians generally. 


I hope that the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL may contri- 
bute in a substantial way to the knowledge of Canadians on problems 
of international relations and may also express to other countries 
the Canadian viewpoint on international questions. It will be under 
the editorship of Dr. C. Cecil Lingard, who holds the degrees of 
Master of Arts from Queen’s University and of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Chicago, and who has specialized in history 
and international affairs and has written extensively on international 
and national questions. Under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, a non-partisan and non-profit-making body, 
the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL offers to Canadians, whether 
they are members of the Institute or not, a means of expressing 
their views on national and international questions. It will only 
achieve its full purpose if it is able to reflect in its columns the 
vision and tolerance and leadership in ideas that Canada should 
contribute to world opinion today. 


R. M. Fowler, 

President, 

Canadian Institute of 
Montreal, P.Q., International Affairs. 
November 19, 1945. 
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THE HUMAN SITUATION TODAY 
MALCOLM W. WALLACE 


Within a generation we have fought two world wars, botli of a magni- 
tude hitherto unparallelled in human history. In both conflicts we won 
complete victory over our enemies. But our victories have brought us 
no sense of elation, no assurance of security. As we look into the future 
we guess and fear. Surely great military triumphs were never hailed 
with less of enthusiasm. We are conscious, says General Smuts, of 
“only a great spiritual emptiness.” We have escaped a terrible threat 
to all human well-being, and for that we are grateful. But we fear that 
we are enjoying merely a reprieve, not a final deliverance, and, as if 
to confirm our forebodings, the atomic bomb, “long mercifully withheld 
from mankind,” in Mr. Churchill’s words, has descended upon us. 
Moreover, it would seem that man’s creative capacities have been ex- 
hausted in the long years of warfare, and that we are not capable of 
grappling in really constructive fashion with the problems of peace. We 
are doing something to mitigate the cold and hunger of the ravaged 
lands, and we have made the gesture of setting up a World Organiza- 
tion which is in reality merely a continuance of the alliance of wartime. 
But we know the history of such alliances in the past, and our devotion to 
the new League is half-hearted. Meantime a sense of impending doom 
puzzles our will. We know that the best of our forefathers believed that 
human reason was an instrument competent to cope with human prob- 
lems: we hold conferences with our friends of yesterday only to part 
in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and antagonism. 

There was never a time when men stood in greater need of the wise 
political philosopher to direct their steps. The foundations of human 
society have been shaken to their base. The history of the last forty 
years bears witness to a vast fundamental maladjustment in human re- 
lations. The latest scientific discoveries have terrified men, and at the 
same time have filled them with a sense of fatalistic helplessness. An 
analysis of the causes which have induced this mood of melancholy pas- 
sivity is perhaps a necessary preliminary to any attempt to dissipate it. 

Anglo-Saxons are an intensely practical race who are little given to 
philosophizing. At the present moment we are very tired, as the result 
of the long war years, and even less given to philosophizing than ordin- 
arily. And now when our one desire is to get back to “normalcy”, we are 
faced with a host of problems of a most abnormal kind. Science, which 
has given us so much of luxury and convenience, has put on a terrifying 
mask. The political principles of yesterday, we are informed, are now 
outmoded, and will no longer serve to guide us in the present emergency. 
We are invited to throw overboard our cherished ideas regarding nation- 
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ality and sovereignty and to commit the ship of state to the untried seas 
of internationalism. 

Our natural reaction to such a crisis is to be deeply perplexed and 
somewhat sorry for ourselves. We suspect that this world-sickness is 
more deep-seated than we can fathom, and it is all very disturbing. Per- 
haps we are the victims of malignant forces over which we have no con- 
trol. A self-indulgent fatalism is not without its appeal to our melan- 
choly. At least it frees us from the pains of thinking out problems which 
may be insoluble, and for the moment it does not forbid us to eat, drink, 
and be as merry as we can. As we drift towards catastrophe we can com- 
fort ourselves by reading Omar Khayyam and meditating on the vanity 
of human wishes. 

When the sinews of the mind are unbraced, it is not difficult to find 
justifications for our lack of courage. We tried a League of Nations 
after the first world war, and what did it avail us? How can we dare 
to trust our future to co-operation with allies of whom we are fearful 
and suspicious? Some of our allies in the first world war were our en- 
emies in the second. And these new devilish weapons with their unlimit- 
ed capacity for destruction make impossible all coherent thinking about 
measures of defence. 

Now, we may hope and believe that men will soon outgrow their 
present mood. Fear and suspicion, black pessimism and gloom will not 
indefinitely support a sentimental negative attitude to life and its de- 
mands. Men will eventually respond to the unique challenge of our days, 
and they will grapple with this problem, perhaps in fumbling, tentative 
fashion at first, as they have grappled with great problems in the past. 
They will recognize that life means change and requires that we adjust 
ourselves to its demands. The price of failure is too great for us to con- 
template. It is to return to barbaric conditions from which we have 
emerged by long and painful processes into a world governed at least in 
part by the beneficent rule of law. It is to surrender all those values 
which give worth and meaning to life—order, liberty, the pursuit of 
knowledge and beauty. The urge to senseless conflict for mastery is 
the chief enemy of man today, and it promises us nothing but indefinite 
continuance of strife. Opposed to this programme of bloodshed and 
misery are our rational and altruistic instincts, and however weak we 
know them to be on occasion, we must believe that in the supreme crisis 
they will not fail us. Our very sanity depends on our faith in the better 
elements of our nature. 

The choice before men today is a very definite one. Shall we put 
our trust in a world where great powers are organized into opposing blocs, 
or shall we undertake to co-operate for the purpose of setting up a world 
government? If we choose the latter alternative, it means the passing 
of national sovereignty as far as military power is concerned. A world 
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government must have a monopoly of military power, and it must en- 
force its monopoly ruthlessly against any competitor. 

How far we are at present from such a consummation appears if we 
ask ourselves the simple question: which of the great powers would 
be willing today to enter upon such a scheme for world government, and 
give up henceforth all its own national forces? To ask such a question 
is to answer it. Doubtless, for some time the nations will prefer to be- 
lieve in their power to work together in the United Nations Organization, 
the second article of which declares that “the Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” The members 
will enter into contracts with the Security Council to furnish it on de- 
mand certain armed forces with which to carry out its duties, but the 
same members will reserve the great bulk of their forces to serve as a 
kind of “re-insurance”, should the performance of the Security Council 
be disappointing. In other words, we are skeptical about the practica- 
bility of our new Organization, but we are willing to let it do what it 
can, provided that it does not interfere in any very fundamental way with 
the practices to which we have become accustomed. 

This is the best we can achieve today, and it is not a very good best. 
The new Charter makes elaborate provision for dealing with “threats to 
the peace” and “acts of aggression,” but it nowhere recognizes that only 
the great powers themselves can conceivably be the aggressors. To wage 
modern war, a nation must have a great population, great in- 
dustrial resources, a very numerous scientific personnel, and, if 
possible, powerful allies. In a word, the new Organization will be ef- 
fective as long as its most powerful members co-operate: when they can 
no longer co-operate the Organization will dissolve. 

It is not a heartening prospect, but while there is no better alternative 
all the energies of peace-loving nations must be bent towards co-opera- 
tion. And without doubt much may be accomplished. Already the record 
of “functional” co-operation is impressive. In many subordinate fields the 
very necessities of the situation have persuaded men of different nations 
to work together, and it is reasonable to hope that a habit of working to- 
gether will develop. However, the best men of all nations are well aware 
of the unique character of the crisis which we are facing, and their fear 
of the results of non-co-operation may do something to kill their fears 
and suspicions of their allies. But the immediate signs of the times are 
not promising. 

We should not deceive ourselves into thinking that we have made 
more than a first hesitating step towards dealing with an overwhelming 
threat to human welfare. We have done nothing to prevent the continu- 
ance of the struggle for power among great nations—in a world of jet- 
propelled and atomic bombs! There is no constructive programme that 
deals with the fundamentals of the problem, no large imaginative think- 
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ing. In a world so radically changed in many ways from that which we 
knew formerly, we bring only old outmoded ideas to define our new 
responsibilities. 

All decent men hate war, and when an understanding of its causes be- 
comes more widespread, the demand for its abolition will become more 
insistent. We are in sad need of a popular, convincing analysis of the 
causes of the two world wars. We should try to spread the conviction 
that old slogans and shibboleths have become meaningless, and that the 
sovereignty of small nations, except in their domestic spheres, is a myth. 
Fortunately, many men who have the ear of an instructed public are pro- 
claiming the starkly naked character of the choice which lies before us. 
We are dealing with the question of human survival on the earth, 
or at least with the survival of human life under conditions 
which make its continuance desirable. 

Can man achieve world government before irretrievable disaster over- 
takes him, or must power blocs continue to demonstrate by more world 
wars that they lead only to struggle too frightful to contemplate? Can we 
substitute a desire for unity and world well-being for ideals of isolation 
and absorption in questions of boundaries, tariffs, and spheres of in- 
fluence? These are the questions which today dwarf into insignificance 
all other claims on men’s attention. If our confused thinking is to be 
given order and direction, we must look to one of the great nations to 
take the initiative in pointing the way. We have been so long obsessed 
by ideals of power that we are little inclined to listen to the still, small 
voice of small nations, though they speak words of sanity and wisdom. 
If we are jealous for the prestige of our own people, here is the sphere 
in which supreme accomplishment is possible. The task is no other than 
a re-definition of human values and human political and economic re- 
lations. 


Toronto, November 1945. 
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THE PARENT OF ANARCHY 
JOHN P. HUMPHREY 


“This exceptionable principle may, as truly 
as emphatically, be styled the parent of 
anarchy.” Alexander Hamilton in the 
Federalist, No. Xvi. 


Now that the scientists have developed the means of wiping out 
whole cities at one blow, perhaps the world will turn more seriously to 
the problem of organizing itself against the utter devastation that 
threatens it. The bad dreams of Mr. H. G. Wells have come to life: it 
is now within the power of groups of determined men to annihilate 
whole nations. The fate that befell Hiroshima and Nagasaki is but a 
sample of the destruction that will be general if we are allowed to muddle 
into World War III. If ever there was a situation that called for clear 
thinking and energetic action surely this is one. It calls at the very least 
for a re-examination of the principles that underlie the new international 
organization for the maintenance of peace and security. It is no exagger- 
ation to suggest that the United Nations Charter has already become the 
instrument of another age. The American sergeant who dropped the 
first atomic bomb heralded the advent of a new era in international re- 
lations as surely as did the first user of gunpowder in the wars of Europe. 

Is it possible to think of this new engine with anything but horror 
and complete despair? Can anything be done to control it in the in- 
terests of human welfare? To return negative answers to these questions 
would be as foolish as it would be defeatist. The thing can be controlled 
and even used to prevent the very conditions that threaten to incite its 
further belligerent use. But that end cannot be achieved if we rely on 
social and political machinery that has proved itself incapable of con- 
trolling even less dangerous instruments of destruction. 

There are two things that seem axiomatic. One is that the new en- 
gine of warfare cannot be left in the monopoly of any one state or small 
group of states. That would lead the world directly to the most formid- 
able armaments race known to history; and, in a matter of very few 
years, other countries would have developed their answer to what could 
only be a temporary North Atlantic hegemony. Nor is there any way 
in which such a race could be prevented, as preparation for scientific 
warfare can proceed without the fanfare of armies and fleets. We can 
be sure, indeed, that this preparation is already under way in every coun- 
try that possesses an efficient modern laboratory. The race, if allowed to 
proceed, will itself turther kindle the tinders of international suspicion 
that result in wars; and, in order fully to exploit its advantage, the first 
rival to discover its answer may strike without warning—unless, remem- 
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bering Pearl Harbour and anticipating the blow, the United States and 
the other two countries sharing the secret strike first. The other axiomatic 
fact is that the secret cannot be indiscriminately disseminated in an un- 
organized world of mutually suspicious states. To do this would be to 
furnish any group of determined men, who possess the material means 
necessary to manufacture the bombs, with an instrument that might be 
used at any time to disturb the peace of the world. Both these truths 
have recently been recognized by the leaders of the three countries now in 
possession of the secret. In their declaration of November 15th, they 
agreed that while “no single nation can in fact have a monopoly” in the 
employment of the new weapon, detailed information concerning the 
practical application of atomic energy should not be disclosed until “ef- 
fective enforceable safeguards against its use for destructive purposes can 
be devised.” There is only one way in which such safeguards can be 
devised, and that is to turn the secret over to some international agency 
that is strong enough to maintain a supra-national monopoly over the 
use of the new power as an instrument of coercion and which, by out- 
lawing war, can control the new engine in the interests of human welfare. 
But the very great question at once arises whether there exists an inter- 
national organ to which it would be safe to confide a responsibility of this 
importance. If no such agency now exists, is it possible to create one ? 

It is crystal clear that no such international agency now exists. Not 
even the Security Council of the United Nations could be safely entrusted 
with such a responsibility. There is no existing international agency that 
could maintain a monopoly over the use of any instrument of coercion 
to the exclusion of its various member states. Nothing less than an in- 
ternational government can exercise such a monopoly; and the simple 
fact is that the essential characteristics of government are still unknown 
to international organization. .Within the restricted areas that comprise 
states, it is possible for men and women to live in relative security against 
civil disorders, because they have inherited and developed certain de- 
vices of government. It is an essential characteristic of these devices 
that the governed are legally subordinate to the government and that the 
latter possesses a legal monopoly over all instruments of coercion. These 
principles are almost completely wanting in the existing organization of 
the international society. But it is becoming increasingly clear that, un- 
less they can be extended beyond state boundaries, even national govern- 
ments will no longer be able to function. The devices of government 
can achieve their ends only if government is commensurate with the needs 
of government. 

In-an earlier age, the needs of government were limited to relatively 
small areas. The world consisted of an agglomeration of isolated com- 
munities between which there was relatively little communication. As 
the means of communication improved and the need for and the possibility 
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of extending political control increased, the area of isolated governments 
grew until one of them—the Roman Empire—extended over the whole 
of the civilized western world. But hardly had that empire consolidated 
itself when it began to disintegrate, partly because of the failure of its 
constitution to make any provision for the decentralization of govern- 
mental authority in matters of purely regional interest. With the final 
disappearance of the Roman Empire, the process was repeated in the 
Holy Roman Empire. This structure never possessed the strength of 
its predecessor and, particularly in its later history, exercised little effec- 
tive authority over the virtually independent feudal princes. Senile and 
impotent, it finally disappeared with the signing of the Peace of West- 
phalia, which is usually regarded as announcing the birth of the modern 
states system. And with the same treaty there escaped from human con- 
sciousness the principle that government can achieve its ends only if it is 
commensurate with the need. The recognition that the separate princes 
were now sovereign and independent could not, of course, change the 
fact that Europe still needed a general government. But the sins and, 
above all, the failure of the Holy Roman Empire seemed to have demon- 
strated not only the undesirability but also the impossibility of establish- 
ing, in the political conditions of the time, any kind of political superior 
over the new states. 

Men like Hugo Grotius who saw most clearly the necessity of 
discovering some kind of international standards for the new Europe 
never even considered the establishment of an international gov- 
ernment. Instead, they founded a new legal order, the very essence of 
which was to confirm the new states in their independence. For, while 
these states were now said to be governed by international law, that law 
differed from the law that prevailed within states. It was a law that em- 
anated not from a political superior, but partly from the precepts of nat- 
ural law which were still generally thought to be universally binding by 
reason of their divine source and their inherent reasonableness, and partly 
from the agreements and customary practices of states. Later, when 
belief in the existence and binding character of natural law had ceased 
to be general, and with the growth of positivism, the sources of inter- 
national law were said to be limited to international treaties and custom. 
It became a fundamental characteristic of the new international society 
that it possessed no government organs of its own, apart from the very 
entities that were supposed to be governed by its law. These entities 
made the law, and, when it suited their convenience, executed it. This 
law, moreover, was concerned only with states in their collective capaci- 
ties. There was no relationship between the new international legal order 
and individual men and women, who remained subject to their respective 
national laws exclusively. It was in this way that there was introduced 
the principle which Alexander Hamilton, writing in another context, 
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later called “the parent of anarchy.” The new society was a society of 
states, not a society of men and women. 

When, in the nineteenth century, the states began to endow the inter- 
national society with certain organs of its own, the same principle presid- 
ed over their creation. These organs were purely inter-state agencies. 
No attempt was made to establish any direct relationship between them 
and the individual men and women who, in the final analysis, constituted 
the world community. Nor, indeed, were the new international organ- 
izations instruments of government even as regards states, as they were 
denied the exercise of any powers that could impinge on the sovereignty 
of the latter. While they were in direct relationship with the various 
state collectivities that constituted their membership, this relationship 
was not one of political superior to political inferior. The international 
society was still without organs of government. Moreover, this was the 
pattern followed in creating the League of Nations, which, as its name 
indicates, was little more than an alliance of states: it was certainly not 
a government. 

The Charter of the United Nations has been drawn from the same 
basic pattern as the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is an agree- 
ment between states in their collective capacities; and insofar as it may 
be said to have created organs of international government at all, these 
organs reach only states. There is no direct relationship between them 
and the individual men and women, who, notwithstanding the subtleties 
of lawyers, can be the only real members of the world or any other com- 
munity. This is not to say that the United Nations may not be a stronger 
organization than its predecessor. But the new body is still far from con- 
stituting an effective international government; and the organization is 
tainted by the same fundamental vice that has characterized every 
attempt to organize the international society since the time of Grotius. 

Unlike the Covenant of the League of Nations, however, the new 
Charter has set up a governmental organ. This organ is the Security 
Council, which, under article 24 possesses “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security,” and which can make 
decisions that are legally binding on all member states. Undoubtedly 
the most important feature of the Charter, this power results from article 
25, under which the members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the 
Charter. Neither the Assembly nor the Council of the League of Nations 
possessed any such power as this; for, except in isolated and relatively 
unimportant cases, their decisions had the force of recommendations 
only. But, as a safeguard against possible exaggeration of the importance 
of the innovation, it should be noted that the Security Council’s legal 
superiority is completely ineffective as regards the five states that have 
been given permanent membership in it. Each of these states possesses a 
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right of veto over all decisions of the Council except in procedural mat- 
ters and when the Council is acting as a mediator or conciliator of an 
international dispute to which one of these states is a party. In particular, 
the concurring votes of all of them are necessary before the Council can 
take or recommend any action in support of the Charter, even though 
the international conduct of one or more of them may be in question. 

Under these circumstances, the Security Council can hardly be con- 
sidered a governmental organ possessing political or even legal superior- 
ity over the five states, which, because of their predominating internation- 
al power and position, are most in need of government. As regards these 
states, the United Nations Charter is little more than a defensive alliance, 
whose traditional weaknesses it shares. Only the smaller and less power- 
ful states have been subjected to the authority of a superior government. 
Indeed, the United Nations is a new Holy Alliance, with this difference : 
that, in 1945, the smaller powers have formally consented to accept a 
position not only of political but also of legal inferiority. 

An even greater defect in the Charter is that, while the member states 
are under a legal! obligation to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council, the United Nations Organization possesses no independent 
means of its own for enforcing this obligation. The Charter has not 
created an international police force. ‘The Organization has no coercive 
power other than the military establishments of the various member states 
which remain in direct and exclusive control of all the instruments of 
coércion. It follows that, if the members respect their undertaking to 
maintain the alliance against a recalcitrant state that refuses to comply 
with a decision of the Security Council or otherwise violates the Charter, 
the result will be equivalent to war. For not only are the agencies for the 
application of the sanction collective, but the sanction is to be applied 
against collectivities ; and collectivities of the power and cohesion of mod- 
ern states are not likely to submit passively to coercion. The remedy 
therefore proves itself to be as bad as, and it might sometimes be worse 
than, the evil. Nor is there any guarantee that the states upholding the 
Charter would prevail. The recalcitrant state might not be alone; and, 
as in all wars, victory would go to the strongest battalions, whether they 
were right or wrong. 

Moreover, it is by no means certain that the member states would re- 
spect their solemn covenant to lend their coercive forces to the Security 
Council, as no means exists, apart from the collective belligerent action 
already mentioned, for enforcing this covenant. Under these circum- 
stances, and having regard to the dangers that will always be inherent in 
the application of sanctions against a state or states that may possess 
extraordinary instruments of destruction, many states will hesitate before 
engaging themselves in an enterprise that might result in universal dis- 
aster. It follows that the effectiveness of the new organization in any 
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crisis cannot be greater than the willingness of the individual member 
states to take this risk and to co-operate in upholding the Charter. We 
are thus brought back to the fundamental weakness of the League of 
Nations, over which the new organization is now seen to possess hardly 
more than a theoretical advantage. The great problem is still, who will 
police the policemen (quis custodiet custodes) ? And to all this must be 
added the fact that the members of the United Nations are constitution- 
ally precluded by the very terms of the Charter from taking any coercive 
action against any one of the five great powers that are permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and as such possess a right of veto over any 
decision involving the use of force. To believe that this machinery can 
check aggression in an age of atomic bombs is to believe in miracles. 

Nothing short of an international force continuously under the direct 
control and command of the Security Council and available against any 
state can provide any guarantee of international peace within the existing 
pattern of international organization. But, as long as the individual 
states are allowed to maintain their own separate military establishments 
(whether these establishments are nominally “available to the Security 
Council on its call” or not), this international force will have to be 
stronger than any possible combination that can be used against it. 

To have imagined at any time before the invention of the atomic 
bomb that such a force could be organized would have been little less 
than chimerical and still may be. For, even assuming that the states 
would have permitted their recruitment, where would the international 
authority have lodged its fleets and armies and how could control have 
been reserved to that authority ? Such an establishment, moreover, would 
have been a constant drain on the world economy and might have resulted 
in a world military despotism little better than the military hegemony of 
one state. The prospect of an international military establishment strong- 
er than any force that could be brought against it may now be less fanci- 
ful ; but difficulties still exist that are probably insurmountable as long as 
the world continues to be organized in the existing states system. It would 
be physically possible to give the general international authority exclusive 
jurisdiction over a small territory where atomic bombs could be made, 
and also to provide it with an air fleet under its direct control. But it 
would still need access to essential raw materials ; and some means would 
have to be devised for preventing the separate states from manufacturing 
the bombs, as the international government could maintain its authority 
only if it exercised an exclusive monopoly. Such a monopoly could be 
established and maintained only if the international government were 
given powers that permitted it to supervise and control the industrial sys- 
tems of the various states in their most minute detail. Since such a gov- 
ernment does not extend to individuals, it can supervise their conduct and 
control their activities only indirectly through state agencies. The latter 
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are therefore in a position to frustrate the authority and purposes and 
challenge even the supremacy of the international government. 

It seems, therefore, that even if the United Nations Charter had es- 
tablished an international government over the member states (which it 
did not), that government by its very nature could not have achieved its 
principal object of maintaining international peace and security. The 
simple fact is that the units would have been too strong for the whole, 
and the government, although legally supreme, could not have controlled 
its subjects. A government limited to collectivities and dependent on 
collectivities can govern only if and so long as all of them, or at least 
a preponderant number o/ them, possessing an irresistible physical 
power, remain in fundamental agreement. Nor would it be sufficient to 
endow it with powers of coercion independent of the various _ states 
(something, incidentally, which would imply a departure from the prin- 
ciple) as long as the latter were permitted to maintain military establish- 
ments of their own. Under these circumstances, the authority of the inter- 
national government could be maintained only if its military establish- 
ment reached impracticable proportions ; and, even then, there would be 
no guarantee that the separate states would not be able, having regard to 
the possibilities that have been opened up by modern scientific research, 
to prepare themselves eventually to challenge the authority of the world 
government. 

There can be no effective government unless the governing authority 
possesses an effective monopoly over all the instruments of coercion, 
something which, under modern conditions at least, is possible only when 
the authority of the government extends to individuals. These simple 
truths should be self-evident. Those who require further demonstration 
or historical corroboration may study the fate of the various political or- 
ganizations that have been established on the same collective principle. 
The technique is by no means new, nor has its application been limited to 
what are usually called international organizations. The same principle 
underlies all confederations, than which, with the exception of mere 
alliances, no weaker device is known to political science. 

The case against confederations was admirably and exhaustively put 
by Alexander Hamilton over 150 years ago in two chapters of the Fed- 
eralist that contain more wisdom on the subject of international govern- 
ment than all the volumes that have since been written on the subject. 
Hamilton was not actually concerned with our problem. Nowhere does 
he advocate the establishment of an international government. Together 
with Jay and Madison, he had rather undertaken to write a series of 
papers urging the adoption of the new federal constitution that had been 
proposed by the Philadelphia Convention to take the place of the Articles 
of Confederation which had brought the American Union to the point of 
anarchy. The new constitution differed from its predecessor in that it 
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gave important powers to the central government that were to be 

exercised directly over individuals. And the writers of the Federalist 

were commending this amongst other of its features. Said Hamilton: 

“The great and radical vice in the construction of the existing confedera- 

tion is in the principle of legislation for states or governments, in their 

corporate or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the indivi- 

duals of which they consist. Though this principle does not run through 

all the powers delegated to the Union, yet it pervades and governs those 

on which the efficacy of the rest depends. Except as to the rule of ap- 

portionment, the United States have an indefinite discretion to make re- 

quisitions for men and money; but they have no authority to raise either, by 

regulations extending to the individual citizens of America. The consequence 

is that, though in theory their resolutions concerning those objects are laws, 

constitutionally binding on the members of the Union, yet in practice they 

are mere recommendations, which the states observe or disregard at their 
option.” 

Almost the whole of chapters 15 and 16 are equally pertinent. Hamil- 
ton refers to the principle of the existing con‘ederation as one “which, 
if it is to be executed at all, must substitute the violent and sanguinary 
agency of the sword to the mild influence of the magistracy.”’ He under- 
stood perfectly that the principal defect of leagues and alliances was that 
they depended for their execution solely on the good faith of the parties. 
“Compacts of this kind,” he reminded his reader, “exist among all civi- 
lized nations, subject to the usual vicissitude of peace and war, of obser- 
vance and non-observance, as the interests or passions of the contracting 
parties dictate. ... They were scarcely formed before they were broken, 
giving an instructive but afflicting lesson to mankind, how little depend- 
ence is to be placed on treaties which have no other sanction than the 
obligations of good faith; and which oppose general considerations of 
peace and justice to the impulse of any immediate interest or passion.” 
He warned his countrymen that if they were to avoid the perilous situation 
of the nations of Europe, “we must resolve to incorporate into our plan 
those ingredients which may be considered as forming the characteristic 
difference between a league and a government; we must extend the 
authority of the Union to the persons of the citizens—the only proper ob- 
jects of government.” Continuing, he said: 

“There is in the nature of sovereign power an impatience of control that 
disposes those who are invested with the exercise of it to look with an evil 
eye upon all external attempts to restrain or direct its operations. From 
this spirit it happens that in every political association which is formed upon 
the principle of uniting in a common interest a number of lesser sovereignties, 
there will be found a kind of eccentric tendency in the subordinate or inferior 
orbs, by the operation of which there will be a perpetual effort in each to 
fly off from the common centre. This tendency is not difficult to be accounted 
for. It has its origin in the love of power. Power controlled or abridged 
is almost always the rival and enemy of that power by which it is controlled 
or abridged. This simple proposition will teach us how little reason there 
is to expect that the persons entrusted with the administration of the affairs 
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of the particular members of a confederacy will at all times be ready, with 
perfect good humour, and an unbiased regard to the public weal, to execute 
the resolutions or decrees of the general authority. The reverse of this 
results from the constitution of human nature. If, therefore, the measures 
of the confederacy cannot be executed without the intervention of the 
particular administrations, there will be little prospect of their being executed 
at all.” 

It is not necessary to apologize for the length of the above quotations, 
almost every word of which has a direct bearing on the greatest problem 
facing mankind today. Hamilton’s trenchant analysis concludes with a 
comment on the vices of confederations. 

“The result of these observations to an intelligent mind must be clearly 
this, that if it be possible at any rate to construct a federal government ca- 
pable of regulating the common concerns and preserving the general tranquil- 
lity, it must be founded, as to the objects committed to its care, upon the reverse 
of the principle contended for by the opponents of the proposed Constitution. 
It must carry its agency to the persons of the citizens. It must stand in need 
of no intermediate legislation, but must itself be empowered to employ the 
arm of the ordinary magistrate to execute its own resolutions ... The govern- 
ment of the Union, like that of each State, must be able to address itself 
immediately to the hopes and fears of individuals, and to attract to its sup- 
port those passions which have the strongest influence upon the human heart. 
It must, in short, possess all the means, and have a right to resort to all the 
methods, of executing the powers with which it is entrusted that are possessed 
and exercised by the governments of the particular States.” 

It will always be a tribute to the intelligence of the American people 
that they rejected the anarchical principle that had run through the first 
constitution of the Union and established a strong central government 
possessing powers that extended directly to the citizens of the various 
states who thus also became citizens of the Union. In so doing they in- 
vented a new technique of government which strengthened the central 
authority without resulting in the disappearance of the member states. 
To the extent to which these were confirmed in their governmental pow- 
ers, they remained legally and politically independent of the central gov- 
ernment, the competence of which was limited to certain defined objects. 
Indeed, it was an essential characteristic of the new technique of federal- 
ism that the powers of government were distributed among different 
authorities, each of which was limited in its competence. The federal 
government possessed no competence in matters reserved for the states; 
and the states possessed no competence in matters reserved for the 
federal government. But, within the governmental sphere of each, 
there was a direct relationship between the government and the citizens 
who, as Hamilton had said, were the only proper objects of govern- 
ment. Hence, within each state area there were, so to speak, two 
states, the boundaries of which were not territorial but jurisdictional. 

It is true that the new const:tution did not prevent a bloody civil 
war between the states many years after its adoption. As Hamilton 
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had said, no form of government can always avoid or control revolutions 
and dismemberments of empire proceeding from weighty causes of dis- 
content given by the government or from the contagion of some violent 
popular paroxysm. These things do not fall within any ordinary rules 
of calculation. The device of government, being a human device, can 
never be perfect. But the federal principle has nevertheless served the 
United States well; and it has since been incorporated into the consti- 
tutions of many other unions with equally happy results. 

To hope that the same principle can now be applied in its full force 
to the government of the whole world is probably fantastic—but no more 
fantastic than would, only a few years ago, have been the thought of an 
atomic bomb and other developments that have shrunk the world’s area 
to proportions relatively smaller than the Thirteen States of the Amer- 
ican Union in 1787. The American experiment was possible because 
the American people were already united by certain natural forces that 
provided blood and sinew for the new political union. Men and women 
of the same language and largely of the same religion, they shared a 
common political tradition, had recently been united by a successful 
revolution, and were still beset by common dangers. But the examples 
of Canada, Switzerland, and, above all, the Soviet Union prove that 
political union can be achieved even where linguistic and religious unity 
is lacking. The international society of the twentieth century, however, 
is almost wholly without elements of natural cohesion, although large 
parts of humanity share common cultural and even religious traditions; 
and improvements in the means of communication and the growth of 
world commerce provide other unifying factors. The eccentric ten- 
dencies that are inherent in the modern states system are encouraged by 
differences in language, religion, and political traditions that are still 
deep and fundamental; and to these the twentieth century has added 
differences in economic theory and practice that are equally profound. 
Even more fundamental obstacles to world union are the deeply im- 
bedded and powerful vested interests which control the various national 
governments. As Hamilton said, “there is in the nature of sovereign 
power an impatience of control that disposes those who are invested 
with the exercise of it to look with an evil eve upon all external attempts 
to restrain or direct its operations” ; and the rulers of the various states 
are no more likely to welcome the establishment of a superior political 
authority now than they were in the time of Grotius. 

But difficult of achievement as it will certainly be, the time has never- 
theless come when the essentials of the federal formula must be applied 
to the government of the world society. If the world is to escape other- 
wise certain disaster, various powers of government, including the 
effective control of all instruments of international coercion, must be 
conferred on international organs. Nor can its control be effective unless 
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the powers of the international government extend to individual men 
and women. 

The United Nations Organization could be made into such an 
international government by radical amendments to its Charter in con- 
formity with the procedures laid down in articles 108 or 109 of its 
Charter. Unless a General Conference of the member states has been 
held before the tenth annual session of the General Assembly, a pro- 
posal to call such a conference is to be placed on the agenda of that 
session ; but a world that has developed destructive engines of the power 
of the atomic bomb cannot wait ten more years for a government. To 
establish such a government must be the first business of the United 
Nations. For the peoples of the world now must somehow join in 
establishing a government that will be commensurate with the demon- 
strated needs of government ; and, when their mandatories come together 
for that purpose, they must, like the Americans in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, finally reject that collective principle which has been a source of 
anarchy for centuries and the principal reason for the ineffectiveness of 
international law and international organizations. This would not in- 
volve the disappearance of the existing states or excessive centralization. 
The powers of the world authority would be restricted to relatively few 
objects; and the separate states would retain full independence and 
sovereignty in relation to everything else. Nor would it mean the end 
of those national traditions and loyalties that loom so high in the lives 
of most people. Insofar as they were not destructive of the larger 
unity, these would continue to prosper in a better climate of international 
understanding. Moreover, there would soon grow up beside them those 
still larger loyalties, the possession of which by the international govern- 
ment will be as necessary in the performance of its high functions as its 
coerc:ve powers, however strong. 


McGill University, Montreal, November 1945. 
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Just a century ago the British Empire underwent a revolution 
in its thinking and its policy. The repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
Navigation Acts in the 1840’s marked the end of the closed Empire 
controlled from the centre. At least for the larger colonies a new era 
of imperial relations was inaugurated, based on the philosophy of 
economic liberalism, the characteristic credo of an early and ex- 
panding capitalism. With the relaxation of economic controls went 
a relaxation of political centralization, and Canada was granted re- | 
sponsible government, thus leading the way toward new ideas of — 
colonial freedom. e 

Since that time the political evolution within the Commonwealth ~ 
has been steadily in the one direction of national sovereignty and 
further decentralization. The modern Commonwealth prides itself, 
not on common instruments of group action but on the complete ~ ; 
independence of the countries which remain “freely associated”’. , 
The parallelism of policy within the group results not from the de- | 
cisions of a single government with power to impose its will upon © 
all, for there is no such government, but on specific agreements made 
in relation to each new crisis as it arises. In this respect Common- 
wealth relations resemble international relations; indeed, on the last 
two occasions on which Commonwealth countries have acted in 
complete concert in time of war they have formed part of a wider 
grouping of many nations engaged with them. Even if the United 
Nations Organization should not be successfully established it is 
difficult to see how this pattern is likely to change, or how the Com- 0 
monwealth could act entirely on its own, in the crises of the future. 
World interdependence overrides the demarcations of the Common- 








wealth group. I 
While this political evolution has been in progress, however, the 
economic development within the Commonwealth has been proceeding " 
according to its own inherent laws. Small-scale capitalism has given | 
place to mass-production, the giant corporation, the holding company, ; 


and the cartel. In all Commonwealth countries, but particularly in 
Canada, the processes of monopoly have developed apace. The national 
economies have taken firm root, have found wide outlets in world C 
markets, have passed from raw material production to manufactures, 

and have been obliged to adopt varying degrees of protection even : 
against the mother country and despite imperial preferences. The C 
dependent empire remaining under direct British government has been | 
drawn more tightly into the financial network of British industrialism, 
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and the principle of the “Open Door” has not been maintained. A 
new phrase, “economic imperialism”, has become current, to express 
the ever-widening sphere of operations of the large financial and indus- 
trial organizations still left in private hands and still pursuing private 
profit for investors. At the same time this economic imperialism by 
no means confines its activities to Commonwealth territory, but cheer- 
fully invades other states and in its turn finds itself meeting foreign 
capitalist competition under the British flag. 

It is against this background that the advent to power of socialist 
parties within three of the Commonwealth states must be seen. It 
is perhaps not too rash to predict that the Commonwealth is on the 
eve of another major revolution in its thinking and policy, comparable 
to if not exceeding that which occurred a hundred years ago. Whether 
changes of this magnitude are in store or not, the fact remains that 
in New Zealand, in Australia, and recently in the United Kingdom 
governments have taken office whose political philosophy is in many 
respects radically different from, and sharply opposed to, that on 
which the Empire and Commonwealth have for so long been developed. 
That this occurrence is no casual coincidence, but part of a general 
European and world trend, is suggested by similar left-wing and socialist 
victories in France and other Western democracies. It would seem that 
the countries most strained and tested by the experience of war are 
the most determined to embark upon new policies of a socialist kind. 
As a consequence of this infusion of new principles and aims, what 
changes in the relations of Commonwealth countries to each other 
and to the world may be anticipated ? 

In approaching this question certain preliminary factors need to be 
considered. The area and population now controlled by the three 
socialist governments of the Commonwealth is enormous; about 9,000,- 
000 square miles containing over 500,000,000 human beings. These 
figures make even Russian terms seem ordinary, though the grant of 
freedom to India, when accomplished, will greatly reduce the total. 
It would be an understatement to say that it is of the utmost importance 
to the world that the Commonwealth experiments in socialism do not 
fail. The very magnitude of the task makes it unreasonable to expect 
any too sudden results from any plans that may be put into operation. 
Social and economic systems are not changed in a day when they have 
the rooted stability of England and the complexity of the British 
colonial empire. This is all the more true when the nature of the 
Commonwealth labour parties is considered; in their philosophy they 
are not totalitarian but democratic, in their methods not revolutionary 
but evolutionary. The capturing of political control over the House of 
Commons at Westminster, moreover, which is all the British Labour 
Party has achieved, is far different, even with the powers now centred 
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in the hands of the Cabinet, from the complete building of a new state 
machine staffed only with men trained in the new approach. The old 
order survives in the administration long after political power changes 
hands at the centre. What we are now witnessing is the beginning of 
a march down a road that points to new but still distant goals. 

What, then, are these goals, and why must great internal changes 
be expected before they can be achieved? Fundamentally, the labour 
parties are proposing to substitute national economic planning for the 
present form of capitalist private enterprise, for the purpose of making 
economic production serve the needs of the common people rather than 
the private interest of investors and owners. What has for so long 
been considered by their opponents as a piece of doctrinaire jargon 
is now established as the official policy of the three governments. Not 
unnaturally, the parties which have been built by and which represent 
the common man are determined through the power of the state to 
place his interests first in national policy. And since so much of the 
industrial production of modern states is in the hands of private corpor- 
ations not wedded to this philosophy, the emergence of socialist govern- 
ments in power means a direct attack upon the principle of the private 
ownership of the means of production. It means radical changes in the 
concept of property and in the class relations which are so dependent 
upon those concepts. It means the substitution of a system of public 
enterprise for the previous system of private enterprise. 

Already in Britain some notable first steps have been taken in the 
process of nationalization. The Bank of England, the coal mines, the 
railways, all electric and gas companies, cable and wireless communica- 
tions, long distance road haulage, and civil aviation, are industries and 
services which have been or are about to be taken over by the state. 
More expropriations are to be expected. In proportion as they occur, 
shifts of power take place within the structure of English society. Basic 
economic decisions come increasingly within the sphere of state action. 
There has been no period in English history when such drastic changes 
could have been made with less apparent dislocation, for the necessities 
of the world war had compelled a degree of national planning and 
economic control which was much nearer socialism than capitalism. The 
Labour victory meant that these wartime controls would be transformed 
into the instruments of socialism rather than destroyed as after the 
first world war, to make way for a restored capitalism. For the other 
countries of the Commonwealth, whether under labour or other govern- 
ments, this means that future trade relations with Britain, so essential to 
their prosperity, must be conducted on the level of inter-governmental 
agreement rather than as private arrangements between individual ex- 
porters and importers, though private trading will by no means be 
expected to cease entirely. Bulk sales and purchases, and long-term 
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contracts, may be anticipated, on a planned basis. Under these circum- 
stances the old arguments about free trade and protection lose much of 
their point. Tariffs dissolve into planned trade, and import and export 
boards will control the flow of commodities in accordance with national 
needs and the availability of foreign currencies. If Canadian manufac- 
turers still intend to seek their individual markets abroad on a private 
basis, it is not easy to see how they will fare as against the centralized 
and mass purchasing power of Commonwealth and other socialist states. 
No doubt the United States manufacturers are troubled with the same 
doubts. 

Admittedly the success or failure of socialism will depend upon 
whether it provides, as it claims it can provide, a more efficient and a 
more just method of producing and distributing real wealth than capital- 
ism has ever provided. The challenge to capitalism is not only on the 
score of justice, but also on that of efficiency. The individual capital- 
ist enterprise can be efficient, and yet the system as a whole, through 
its recurring crises, its waste of resources, and its monopolistic res- 
trictions upon production, may be highly inefficient. Whether socialist 
planning is superior the test of history will disclose ; it is significant that 
the British people, along with many continental friends, are about 
to embark upon the new system. 

Socialism, however, is much more than a scheme for improving the 
methods of manufacturing wealth; it is an intense and burning faith 
in the dignity of man, the importance of the individual, and the equality 
of races. It professes, too, a live belief in the right of all peoples to 
self-government, and, in the case of backward and dependent territories, 
to international assistance in the process of education up to the level 
where freedom is possible. The colonial empire which the socialist 
governments of the Commonwealth have inherited, it may be admitted, 
stands in need of a new spirit of human brotherhood and of a very 
much greater recognition of the rights of native populations. Between 
the sovereign states which form the co-equal members of the Common- 
wealth, relations are democratic and co-operative; the Statute of West- 
minster is a truly democratic statute. But these countries are governed 
by white races only, and almost entirely by those which came from the 
British Isles. The wonder is, not that they have achieved equality, 
but that they took so long to achieve it. It is the relations between the 
white and coloured races of the whole Commonwealth that will provide 
the acid test of socialism. <A policy as egalitarian as that of Russia has 
yet to be enforced. New Zealand has given a lead; there white and 
Maori have reached a degree of equality which makes, for example, 
Canadian policy towards the Indian and Eskimo appear the antiquated 
and intolerant relic that it really is. Yet Australian Labour seems 
as determined to cling to a “white Australia” policy as did former 
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governments. The British Labour Party on many occasions has declared 
its opposition to the colour bar in the political and economic spheres, 
and there can be no doubt that this is the official policy of the present 
British government. For this reason it opposes the return of the African 
protectorates to the Union of South Africa, which practises an open 
discrimination against its native blacks. General Smuts’ proposal for 
a regional extension northward of Union control is not likely to find 
favour in London. There is a long step, however, between the formu- 
lation of democratic racial principles and their implementation in prac- 
tice, and the outside world will watch for changes in British colonial 
administration perhaps more keenly than for schemes of internal 
nationalization, as evidence of the new ideals for which socialism stands. 

Because of the psychological factors and the symbolism inherent in 
race relations, the recent events in Indonesia and Indo-China can only 
be described as a tragic introduction for British socialism in the colonial 
sphere. Whatever the underlying causes, the outward appearance is 
that of white troops representing socialist governments restoring white 
imperial rule over native populations struggling for freedom. This 
is everything that socialism in the Commonwealth does not stand for, 
but stands against. Similarly the plight of European Jewry seems not 
to have received the immediate attention and relief that its drastic 
position in Europe demands. These are situations which challenge 
socialists on matters of first principle, and in which, though some delay 
may be excused, ultimate failure will not. The promise of freedom 
to India falls also in this category. 

In another and broader sense socialist policy towards colonial areas 
will be tested. The Charter of the United Nations Organization pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Trusteeship Council. Its objectives, as 
stated in the Charter, include the promotion of native welfare, the de- 
velopment of self-government or independence (as may be appropriate), 
the encouragement of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and the ensuring of equal treatment in social and economic 
matters for all members of the United Nations and their nationals. 
These are objectives that every socialist would endorse. No particular 
dependent territory, however, even though it may have been a mandated 
area under the old League, will be brought within the trusteeship 
system until special agreements have been made with regard to it. To 
what degree the British, Australian, or New Zealand colonies will pass 
under international supervision will thus depend on the policies of these 
governments. Any refusal to accept the trusteeship system would be 
contrary to socialist principle, and contrary to the proposal that all 
backward colonial territories should be “treated as if they were man- 
dated territories,” which the British Labour Party published in 1943 in 
its “Post-war Policy for African and Pacific Colonies”. So far the 
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Trusteeship Council has not been set up; when it is, and assuming the 
socialist governments do not fail in their duty to conclude the necessary 
transfer agreements, the old colonial empire, while not ceasing to be 
under British administration, will have a new status in relation to the 
world and a new principle underlying its government. This will not 
be the liquidation of the Empire, but its transformation into a recognized 
and supervised part of the United Nations Organization. 

A principle laid down for trustee territories is that all nations should 
have equal access to them on economic and commercial matters. This 
means the Open Door; it means too a considerable modification of past 
British practice. And while the principle does not expressly apply to 
the economic relations between the sovereign states members of the 
Commonwealth, its spirit is scarcely compatible with a continuation of 
imperial preferences. On every ground of socialist principle, inter- 
national collaboration, and good-neighbourliness, imperial preferences 
stand condemned. They violate the “sovereign equality” which the 
Charter declares to be the principle governing the members of the United 
Nations Organization. Rumours of a modification of the preferences 
have appeared in connection with the negotiations for a new Anglo- 
American trade agreement; it is to be hoped that Commonwealth 
countries will not cling to any such privileges, so imperialist in origin 
and so dubious in real value. 

Socialism within the Commonwealth, then, if it is a genuine and a 
lasting socialism, means the end of old-style empire and the beginning 
of a new programme of economic and social planning for the beneiit of 
the common people of every race and creed. By the same token it 
means the progressive elimination of the great centres of vested eco- 
nomic power, based on the private ownership of productive resources, 
wherever they may be found. For the colonial dependencies it means 
trusteeship. 

What of the relations between the members of the Commonwealth 
itself, and between the Commonwealth group as a whole and the out- 
side world? As to the first question, no changes are to be anticipated 
in the political relationship between the member states. There is not 
likely to be a new impulse towards some kind of imperial federation. 
Premier Curtin’s proposal for permanent consultative machinery be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the Dominions on foreign policy was 
“strongly supported” by the National Executive Committee of the 
British Labour Party in its report to the 1944 Annual Conference, 
but Mr. King’s opposition on behalf of Canada, which the CCF Party 
shares, has prevented any further discussion of the idea. It seems petty 
in relation to the crying world need for common action among all 
nations through the United Nations Organization. Socialist Common- 
wealth countries, like non-socialist ones, will cherish their freedom of 
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choice save insofar as they accept international government. At the 
same time the principles of economic and social planning will make 
both possible and desirable a close co-operation between Commonwealth 
nations for their mutual advantage. The fundamental fact remains 
that Britain possesses a great consumer market and that other Com- 
monwealth countries have surplus foodstuffs and raw materials needing 
outlets. Socialist planning will not weaken, but strengthen, the com- 
mercial bonds. In a greater degree and more profoundly it will 
strengthen the moral bonds by substituting, for the former nationalist 
idea of “British” might and power, a great new motive of human wel- 
fare which reaches above and beyond nation and race and is common to 
all civilized and democratic peoples. The meeting of the Commonwealth 
Labour Parties in London in 1944, and their unanimous decision to 
participate in a revived International of democratic socialist and labour 
parties, indicate both a willingness to continue co-operation within the 
Commonwealth and a determination that this shall be but part of a 
wider co-operation for human welfare among all nations. 

As regards the Commonwealth and the world, the possibilities that 
open before the imagination are vast and complex. In the first place, 
there is already in evidence, as a result of Labour’s victory in Britain, 
a growing collaboration between that government and those of like 
character in western Europe. Indeed, so far has this proceeded that 
Russia has already expressed concern lest a western, socialist bloc should 
be created which might be antagonistic to her. Just why such a group 
should be anti-Russian is not clear, seeing that its future peace and 
security will depend on good relations with the Soviet Union. Not 
being capitalist, it would have no ideological designs on the U.S.S.R. 
But that it would be a different kind of socialism from that of Russia is 
plain. In such a group Britain would have both great interests and 
great influence. But no special change in any Commonwealth relations 
need be anticipated, unless the western European union went so far as 
to involve the merging of all the countries in some kind of confederation, 
which seems scarcely within the realm of possibility at the moment. 

Towards the United Nations Organization socialists within the Com- 
monwealth have and can have only one attitude. They will give it the 
fullest support, a support stronger than was forthcoming from the pre- 
war Commonwealth towards the old League. Labour’s first administra- 
tion in 1924 supported the Protocol for strengthening the League 
Covenant, and Mr. MacDonald was the first British Prime Minister 
ever to go to Geneva. Labour’s second administration was responsible 
for the acceptance of the Optional Clause by the Commonwealth 
countries. New Zealand, during the declining days of the League, spoke 
with a new and firm voice for collective security, once Labour had come 
to power in that Dominion. By contrast, Viscount Cecil has defined 
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Socialism in the Commonwealth 


the pre-war Conservative attitude towards the League as being one which 
regarded it “as a kind of excrescence which must be carefully prevented 
from having too much influence” on British foreign policy. The past 
record, as well as present policy of Labour parties in the Commonwealth, 
justify the expectation that they will not hesitate to support and to 
promote actively the principles of the United Nations Charter, the 
very words of which, though far short of providing the kind of world 
government made necessary by the discovery of atomic power, contain 
more labour and socialist philosophy than any previous international 
document. In proportion as the Commonwealth accepts its duties and 
responsibilities under the UNO, to that degree will the purely inter- 
Commonwealth relations take second place beside world co-operation. 
It is trite to observe that if the peace can be preserved among 
three great powers—the United States, Russia, and Great Britain— 
then the world need fear no large-scale warfare within the foreseeable 
future. The maintenance of good relations between these powers thus 
becomes the most important immediate task confronting humanity. 
The coming to power of a socialist government in Great Britain makes 
the task in some ways more difficult, in others easier. There may be 
a danger that socialist experiments in the Commonwealth may frighten 
off American support for Britain in the way of credits and trade agree- 
ments, without which not only England but indeed the world cannot 
hope for quick recovery. At the time of writing the new agreement 
being negotiated at Washington has not yet been announced. Even 
if it is achieved the subsequent commercial relations may be embittered, 
and American isolationism strengthened, by ideological conflict. Cana- 
dian industrialists, too, may lose some of their zeal for the British 
connection, as in 1849, And yet from another point of view British 
socialism, with its democratic tradition which Americans can under- 
stand and its economic planning which Russia has long practised, may 
provide a link between the communist and the capitalist systems of 
Russia and the United States. As the only great power practising 
democratic socialism, Britain has a position of leadership in the con- 
temporary world greater than that she would possess as a satellite 
capitalism moving in the American orbit. Save in die-hard Tory circles 
which refuse to see the world as a whole, such a réle can be of immense 
importance, and can be one which other members of the Commonwealth 
will find it in their great interest to support. Canada too may still 
assist in British-American relations by participating in joint com- 
mercial agreements as well as in the various activities of the United 
Nations Organization. In the last resort it remains as true in the post- 
war Commonwealth as it was before that no security for its members can 
be found in an anarchic world. It seems also to be true that if UNO fails 
and the world is to remain anarchic, then nothing less than large-scale 
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socialist planning and organization can enable Britain, with her position 
strategically and economically reduced, to maintain some kind of partial 
protection against depression and war. 

Two main types of influence are moulding Commonwealth develop- 
ment at the present time. The first is external and factual, a world 
pressure driving towards some kind of world union, which Common- 
wealth countries share with all other nations, and which leads the 
Commonwealth to merge ever more closely into a wider grouping. The 
second influence is internal and ideological, coming now from three 
Commonwealth governments, and bringing the creative force of socialist 
philosophy and planning to play upon the internal structure of the 
countries concerned. Through these two influences, which intermingle 
and reinforce each other, changes are occurring at a pace more rapid 
than at any time since the industrial revolution. In the new world that 
is in the making there is a greater opportunity than ever before for 
Commonwealth countries to keep in the forefront of and to give leader- 
ship to the forces, both spiritual and material, which seek to establish 
a global system of peace based on social justice. 


Montreal, December 1945. 
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COMMENTS ON RUSSIA 
H. A. INNIS 


In The Russian Peasant and Other Studies (London, 1945) Sir John 
Maynard has written in a preface: “It is inevitable that one who writes 
about Russia in the very crisis of the struggle now convulsing the world 
should have his mind focused upon the ultimate relations of the Western 
powers w-.th the vast federation of peoples who form the bridge between 
Europe and Asia . . . Neither group must try to force its own ideas, 
political, economic, or social, upon the other . . . On the other hand 
there must be agreement upon foreign policy ... agreement ... upon the 
necessity of agreement.’ Two worlds which do not understand each 
other are suddenly faced with the necessity of working out compromises. 

It would be presumptuous of the present writer to attempt to throw 
light on the problem. The effects of a first experience in a plane, the 
speed of travel by air, lack of knowledge of the Russian language, and 
the first contact with the Asiatic continent and with a new power cele- 
brating its coming-out party must leave any observer in a state of con- 
fusion. But an experienced student has said that one must spend ten 
days or ten years in Russia. To be trained in political economy, a 
subject which has its roots in the West and which has suffered from the 
characteristic disease of specialization, and to realize suddenly that a 
vast powerful organization built around the efforts of 180,000,000 people 
has arisen with |:ttle interest in this specialization is to find oneself com- 
pelled to search for possible contacts in the broader approach of its his- 
tory. 

Writings on Russia reflect the bitterness of civil war, only less bitter 
than religious war, whether written by those sympathetic to Trotsky or 
by those sympathetic to Stalin. Few individuals are interested in dis- 
passionate discussion. 

Lack of knowledge about Russia is not only a result of the intensely 
partisan character of writings but also of the deliberate policy of defence 
which has largely characterized Russian history. Strategy in countries 
emphasizing naval power in the West has always stressed the principle 
of attack. Suddenly one realizes that in a vast continental area, de- 
fence is the key to ultimate success. The strategy of defence springs for- 
ward to a position which it has not occupied since the castles of the 
mediaeval period before the invention of gunpowder. The success of 
defence in secrecy, destruction, or supervision of contacts with the 
outside world—a distinct railway gauge, a difficult language for Euro- 

peans, which with Marxian indoctrination was impenetrable to propa- 
ganda, concentration on a small single party, control over the press and 
radio—have been evident in the under-estimation of Russian strength 
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by the Germans and by the Allies. Confusion in the Western world was 
in part a result of the interest in ideologies and the neglect of factors of 
military strength. Journalists affected by the age-old tendency of the 
printing industry to push to the left found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by a powerful centralized force which was essentially right. The 
right which thought of Russia as left was even more confused than the 
left which found she was right. 


The social scientists irom Canada will be particularly impressed with 
the difficulties. The Canadian has no revolutionary tradition: the in- 
fluence of the Church in Quebec is that of pre-revolutionary France, the 
influence of the state in Ontario and in English-speaking provinces is 
that of the Loyalist—the counter-revolutionary of the American revo- 
lution. This is an island of counter-revolution in a world of revolutionary 
trad'tions. In the long series of revolutions beginning with Cromwell 
and continuing through the American revolution, the French revolution 
and the Russian revolution, we occupy a unique position. Russia as the 
latest product of revolutionary technique is the most difficult for us 
to understand. The revolutionaries in Russa had made an intensive 
study of revolutions. The political revolution in Russia as in other 
countries with a revolutionary tradition has meant the spread and im- 
provement of revolutionary technique as well as industrial techniques 
from the West. “And Canadians have perhaps a point of approach, in 
that they understand the industrial revolution. 


The major task of the new régime was the building up of an army. 
Its success scarcely needs comment. Industry and agriculture were 
drastically reorganized to supply men and material. The revolution, 
the counter-revolution, the purges, the Stalin-Hitler pact, were concen- 
trated on the army and defence, on capital equipment and producers’ 
goods. In developing the resources of the Ural mountains or of other 
parts of Russia, building up industrial areas in Siberia, opening up 
routes to the Arctic from the East and the West, establishing air bases 
across Siberia to Alaska, the major concern was preparation for war 
against ultimate aggression from the West. Five-year plans, devices for 
speeding up production, and large-scale importations of capital equip- 
ment and technical skill were enthusiastically supported to the same end. 


A war economy concerned with the production of capital equipment 
implies concentration on self-sufficiency and relative neglect of con- 
sumers’ goods and a high standard of living. The emphasis on con- 
sumers’ goods and the use of advertising as a device for persistently 
educating the consumer to a higher standard of living, characteristic of 
the English-speaking countries of the Western world, are necessarily 
absent. Emphasis on producers’ goods involves little need for advertis- 
ing. Whereas an economy which emphasizes consumers’ goods is char- 
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acterized by communication industries largely dependent on advertising 
and by constant efforts to reach the largest number of readers or list- 
eners, an economy emphasizing producers’ goods is characterized by 
communication industries largely dependent on government support. As 
a result of this contrast a common public opinion in Russia and the West 
is difficult to achieve. In a consumers’ goods economy news is an im- 
portant device for the sale of advertising but informed news is neglected. 
Inability to appraise the military strength of France and Russia was a 
result. The countries of the free press are characterized by underground 
movements. Information will be shared, provided that it is off the record 
and not for publication. It would be unfair to use Canada as an illustra- 
tion, since even platform discussion must avoid many topics. The numer- 
ous parties in English-speaking Canada suggest that even the same lan- 
guage does not prevent deliberately building up differences which render 
a common approach impossible. In Russia, with a limited press, conver- 
sation occupies a more important place. In the countries of the West and 
in Russia it has become much easier for governments to proceed with- 
out regard to public opinion. Mr. Baldwin stated that he could not 
have won an election if he provided all the missing information. The 
differences in language and alphabet make an approach through a well- 
informed public opinion in both countries extremely difficult. Conse- 
quently a heavy task is imposed on the respective embassies and on di- 
plomatic conferences. Rapid advances in methods of communication have 
meant a shift of the control of governments from the highly skilled 
diplomat to the relatively unskilled and inexperienced. The governing 
classes have been exposed on a large scale to technological unemploy- 
ment. While David Hume remarked that all governments are influenced 
by public opinion, the influence varies with circumstances. A decline in 
the effectiveness of public opinion means a resort to reliance on displays 
of force. The tendency to rely on force is accentuated by the necessity 
of discussion in the simplest possible terms of the relative advantages of 
systems. System is a fighting word and the emotional excitement sur- 
rounding it obscures even a realization of the necessity of intelligence. 
There is no system in Russia or in the West, and governments are 
compelled to meet problems as they arise. 


The disappearance of the nations of the counter-revolution, Germany 
and Japan, has both simplified and made more difficult the problem of 
agreement. Germany opposed the revolution and expelled Marx, only to 
find his influence hastening the revolution in Russia. Intellectual vigour 
has disappeared in the defeated countries and independent thought has 
been burned out. An indoctrinated nation can be quickly indoctrinated 
with new ideologies once independence has disappeared. Co-operation 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon world becomes the major problem 
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of the West. In the language of the economist the problems of duopoly 
are perhaps simpler than those of oligopoly, but the simplicity has 
created problems of its own. 

If we are to take seriously the suggestion of Sir Halford 
Mackinder that control of the heartland of Asia implies control 
of the world, the major problem of Russia for the West is in 
her ability to adapt a traditional defensive policy. Her imperialism dif- 
fers fundamentally from the imperialism of the Anglo-Saxon world, as a 
continental mil'tary economy differs from a maritime naval economy. 
The size of Russia in itself is a tribute to the effectiveness of the imperial- 
ism of the old régime and of the new. With diverse languages, religions, 
races, and regions, she has developed an effective technique of govern- 
ment. The imperialism of continental Asia must be regarded as com- 
plementary to the imperialism of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The traditions of Anglo-Saxons difier from continental Europe as 
continental Europe differs from Russia. Anglo-Saxons and continental 
Europe have been profoundly influenced by the great contributions of 
the Roman Empire in law and religion. Communities that have been 
schooled in the traditions of Roman law and the Roman Church differ 
sharply from communities influenced by the traditions of Russia as they 
have been developed in the Byzantine Empire. The Orthodox Church 
emerged from the Greek rather than the Roman tradition. As a dis- 
tinguished Russian scientist explained to me, Russians prefer the Gospel 
of St. John. The revolution destroyed the position of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia as earlier revolutions weakened the position of the 
Roman Church in the West. Law is perhaps more disciplinary than 
religion and the task of developing complex codes more diffic« in 
Russia than in countries more directly influenced by the Roman law or 
by common law. Law assumes force and raises the question as to the 
_ place of the army and public opinion. 


The problem of Russia will continue to centre around the farmer. 
“Every civilized community in Europe has found it necessary in one 
way or other to regulate the relations of landlord and tenant, and to 
save the latter from the capricious and ruinous rapacity of the former. 
In France it was effected at the Revolution, and with terrible sudden- 
ness in the autumn of 1789. In Germany, Stein and Hardenberg saw 
that a change was imperative after the humiliation of Jena. In Holland 
it was a later reform, as it was in Scandinavia. In Denmark which forty 
years ago was as miserable and as turbulent as Ireland, it was the bene- 
volent work of Bishop Monrad, the enlightened minister who had to 
bear the brunt of the scandalously unjust Schleswig-Holstein War. In 
Russia it was the work of the late emperor. I do not say that in every 
case the reform was done in the best way, but I am assured that the 
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Comments on Russia 


reform had to be done.” The Crimean War cut off the markets of 
Europe for wheat, raised the price of wheat in North America, and 
accentuated difficulties in Russia which led to the emancipation of the 
serf in 1861. The cumulative effect of lower costs of transportation of 
wheat from North America, culminating in the opening of Western 
Canada after 1900, is the background to the events including the assassi- 
nation of the Czar which led to the Russian revolution. Trotsky reminds 
us that a revolution cannot succeed without control of the army. The 
old régime had been shaken by the demands of large-scale organization 
characteristic of the army in the war with Japan, and collapsed in the 
face of the strains of the last war. The peasant was the army and de- 
manded recognition of the age-old traditions of the village or the com- 
mune. Political revolution facilitated the spread of the industrial re- 
volution as a solution to the labour problem of Russian agriculture. The 
seasonal problem, even more acute than that of Western Canada, places 
a heavy load on administration if the worst effects of drought and famine 
are to be avoided. Increasing population accentuates the necessity of 
concentration on industrial growth, the installation of capital equipment 
on an enormous scale, and a raising of the standard of living. The Red 
Army may serve as a temporary solution of the problem by absorbing 
surplus labour and raising the standard of living, but it cannot be regard- 
ed as a permanent and satisfactory alternative. 


The ability to approach a new major problem on the part of Russia 
and the West will be the test of civilization. The late Justice Holmes 
once stated that the first sign of being civilized is the questioning of 
one’s principles. The decision to celebrate the 220th anniversary of the 
Academy of Sciences is an indication of a broad statesmanlike approach 
to a world problem of understanding, and recognition of the possibilities 
of using science as a common approach—almost the only universal com- 
mon basis left. Nationalism inevitably creates inefficiency and bigotry 
even in science, and the enormous literature in the various fields in dii- 
ferent languages becomes a major handicap. In the social sciences, it is 
significant that English economic history has gained enormously from the 
contributions of Russian students. Both groups have much to learn from 
each other and probably no countries have more to learn through ex- 
change of information than Canada and Russia. 


Political economy as developed in the Western world will be compel- 
led to broaden its range and to discuss the implications of competition 
between languages, religions, and cultural phenomena largely neglected 
by it. Russia has been a storm centre of history largely because of the 
instability of climate and its effects on migrations. Dependence on agri- 





‘Rogers, James Edwin Thorold, The Economic Interpretation of History 
(New York and London) p. 175. 
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culture gives a more stable base for society but implies exposure to the 
effects of geography. Continental militarism and naval armament in- 
volve strains which few economies have survived. Concentration on a 
conscripted army has meant bureaucracy and inefficiency. In the Anglo- 
Saxon world the addition of a conscripted standing army to naval 
strength involves similar burdens. Avoidance of a standing army 
strengthens democratic tendencies and makes for the flexibility 
and efficiency of industry. Flexibility of military strength ac- 
companies flexibility in the use of manpower and capital equip- 
ment. The West has gained from pliability of public opinion, since 
up to the present it has invariably shown the absolutely essential power 
to bring forth the particular individual necessary for a crisis. But suc- 
cession involves acute difficulties in the West and not less acute difficul- 
ties in Russia. A common world view has become indispensable. 


University of Toronto, November 1945. 
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SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
MAX FREEDMAN 


Canada’s relationship with the Soviet Union, until the war served 
to bring the two countries more closely together, has never been con- 
sidered a major part of our national policy. We regarded the Russian 
revolution as beyond the scope of our immediate interest or anxiety. 
Indeed, we tended to judge developments in Russia by the various antics 
of Canadian Communists; and no country, surely, could suffer a more 
melancholy fate than that. For many years we were so angered by the 
denial of religious freedom in Russia, and the harsh indifference to civil 
liberties in our sense of the term, that we remained blind to the economic 
and social changes which were destined to transform Russia from her 
status as a backward country to her present position as the most power- 
ful state in Europe. We looked upon Russia not with our eyes but 
with our prejudices; and our normal relations with the Soviet Union 
can best be described as a state of apathy punctuated by an occasional 
crisis. 

Our lack of interest in Russia was reflected by the attitude of the 
Canadian parliament during 1917 when the craven Czarist tyranny was 
at last hurried to its dissolution, and the brief interlude of the Kerensky 
régime was followed by the victory of Lenin and his followers. No Ca- 
nadian statesman greeted the Soviet triumph with the sympathy of Pre- 
sident Wilson. “The whole heart of the people of the United States,” 
Woodrow Wilson said in a message to Sverdlov, first President of the 
Soviet Republic, “is with the people of Russia in their attempt to free 
themselves for ever from autocratic government and become masters of 
the'r own life.” Nor did any Canadian statesman wish to compete with 
Mr. Churchill in exhausting the resources of contemptuous rhetoric 
whenever it was necessary to refer to the Soviet. Even ten years after the 
event, Mr. Churchill dismissed the Russian revolution as ‘‘an enchanted 
quagmire” and declared that “Russia, self-exiled, sharpens her bayonets 
in her Arctic night, and mechanically proclaims, through self-starved 
lips, her ph losophy of hatred and death.” Canadians were content to 
brand the revolution as Bolshevik, as if to suggest that this meant no 
decent person would have anything to do with the new Russia. They 
forgot that Bolshevik is a highly democratic word which simply means 
“the majority’, to distinguish Lenin’s party from the minor'ty group 
known as the Mensheviks. 

There is, however, one notable event in our relations with Russia 
which we have allowed to decline into an undeserved oblivion, even 
though it marks the greatest act of friendship we have shown the Soviet 
Union. It is the part taken by Canadian soldiers in refusing to fight 
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against the Soviet régime during the period of Allied intervention in 
Russia at the end of the last war. 


The peril which faced Lenin’s government at this time has never 
been widely understood outside Russia. Lenin’s joy was only slightly 
greater than his surprise when he learned that the Soviet had broken 
the record of the Paris Commune of 1871 by living through its seventy- 
first day. Foch estimated that an additional force of 150,000 trained 
men would be able to crush the revolution beyond hope of recovery. The 
revulution was fighting for its life, and its weakness can be measured 
by the fact that it had been brought to the verge of surrender by the 
armed intervention of the Allied Powers, which never amounted to more 
than three divisions. 


At its meeting in Paris on January 21, 1919, the Council of Ten was 
considering the adoption of more decisive measures which would pass 
sentence of death upon the Soviet. Intervention on a more drastic scale 
was being advocated vigorously by Clemenceau on behalf of France and 
other countries. The climax of the debate came when Lloyd George de- 
clared: “The Canadian soldiers would not agree to stay and fight 
against the Russians. Similar trouble had also occurred among the 
other Allied troops. If the British tried to send any more troops, there 
would be mutiny.” This settled the matter. It is significant that the 
refusal of Canadian soldiers to fight against Russia was so obstinate and 
so profound that Lloyd George felt it necessary to lay emphasis upon 
this fact in arguing against further intervention. 


The Peace Conference, from which Russia, of course, was excluded, 
then decided to try the virtues of conciliation. It invited all the quarrel- 
ling factions in Russia to compose their differences long enough to let 
them meet at Prinkipo, near Constantinople, in the attempt to have 
some compromise plan adopted. Sir Robert Borden was chosen to be 
the British representative at this conference which, unfortunately, never 
met. This choice was not only a personal tribute to the Canadian pre- 
mier ; it was also a recognition of the fact that Canada, by reason of her 
proximity to Russia and her detachment from the ancestral quarrels of 
Europe, is able to exercise the qualities of a mediator between Russia and 
other countries. It is an axiom of Canadian policy that we can and do 
perform this role between Great Britain and the United States. Is it 
purely a wild surmise to suggest that the logic of events may one day 
make it possible for Canada to discharge a similar function for Russia, 
her great northern neighbour? Only time will tell, and the creation, 
alike in Russia and in Canada, of a spirit of unfaltering confidence and 
mutual trust. 


The closest relations between Canada and Russia have always 
been in the field of trade, but they have not been very important, in the 
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past, to either country. There is no trade agreement, and Soviet goods 
come into Canada under rates fixed by our general tariff. We exported 
only sixty million dollars’ worth of goods to Russia from 1899 to 1940. 
During the same period our imports from Russia amounted to ten million 
dollars. ‘We cannot enlarge our trade with Russia on a durable basis, 
apart from the exceptional goods and services required by the Soviet 
duriyg her programme of reconstruction, unless we are willing to in- 
crease our imports from Russia. The Soviet Union is now the second 
largest industrial nation in the world, being second only to the United 
States. We have already strengthened our economic ties with Russia by 
the help we have given her under our Mutual Aid programme. We are 
also planning to make a large loan to Russia in the form of export credits 
if suitable terms can be arranged. It would be idle to deny, however, 
that the Soviet conception of the nature and importance of trade differs 
in a marked degree from that held by other countries with whom Canada 
enjoys normal commercial relations. 


The foreign trade of the Soviet Union is an instrument of its foreign 
policy. A rigid system of state control over every aspect of foreign 
trade was imposed by the Soviet in a special decree on April 22, 1918. 
The People’s Commissariat of Fore'gn Trade was set up on June 11, 
1920. At first it exercised a complete monopoly in all trade questions 
but gradually this policy of centralized control was modified. Large 
state organizations and co-operative societies came into existence and 
they obtained the right to sell goods abroad. Some mixed companies, in 
which foreign capital was allowed to share, were also created to assist 
the development of Russia’s export and import trade. All these sub- 
ordinate organizations, however, followed a broad pattern of policy 
fixed by the Commissariat. State export and import bureaus were also 
created in 1922 in each republic of the Soviet Union. 


The success of the Five Year Plans, with the transformation they 
brought about in the character of Russian trade, resulted in several 
important changes in Soviet policy. On February 6, 1930, the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade was reorganized. Monopoly corpora- 
tions were created to deal with both exports and imports, each corpo- 
ration having exclusive control over a special range of commodities. 
These corporations had the right to conclude agreements with foreign 
firms both within the Soviet Union and abroad. On November 22, 1930, 
the Commissariat of Supply was established in addition to the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade. The new body was chargeed with the 
task of distributing imported goods within the Soviet Union. The 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade deals with “‘the basic problems 
connected with the guidance, control, and planning of foreign trade.” 


In planning its foreign trade, the Soviet Union tries to build up a 
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reserve of foreign currency, so that it will be able to carry out its import 
policy and meet its obligations to other countries. This fundamental 
consideration makes it unlikely that Russia would ever resort to dumping 
on a large scale. ‘The Red Trade Menace”, of which we used to hear so 
much a few years ago, is to be found in the creative imaginations of 
American and British journalists and nowhere else. 

The effect of this complicated state machinery upon Russia’s rade 
with other countries, including Canada, can be summarized very briefly. 
Russia in any one year will import from Canada neither all the goods 
she needs nor we can supply, but only those goods fixed by the Five 
Year Plan to a stipulated amount. It is this policy which explains the 
fragmentary nature of our trade with Russia. 


The Soviet Union often refuses to buy from countries which have 
discriminated against its trade. It did this with Canada, for example, in 
1932 when the Bennett government’s attitude to Soviet trade can best 
be described in Asquith’s memorable phrase as “a policy of growls 
and scowls.” 


It has been estimated that for the next few years Russia will have 
to import more than four times what she did before the war. Russia’s 
standard of living will probably be restored to the level of 1938-40 within 
three years. A new emphasis on the value of increasing the supply of 
consumer goods is one of the main features of Soviet economic policy at 
the present time. Professor Voskresensky, in an article in War and the 
Working Class, has defined the principles Russia will seek to follow in 
her future commercial policy. “It is perfectly clear”, he said, “that the 
size and nature of our imports will depend to a considerable degree on 
the size and conditions of the credits which will be extended to the 
Soviet Union. The reciprocal interests of exporting countries and the 
U.S.S.R. give rise to the question of long-term and acceptable credits. 
It is understood that the Soviet Union, being a powerful industrial 
country and having available varied resources, will participate in the 
world market not only as a buyer but also as an exporter of various 
goods. Trade with the U.S.S.R., as that with any other country, must 
be arranged on the basis of mutual confidence and respect for laws and 
customs existing between the partners.” Perhaps one may be allowed 
to make the brief comment that other countries would be helped greatly 
in their provision of long-term credits to Russia if only the Soviet Union 
would follow the practice of other states and reveal the size of its gold 
reserves. It would be very awkward for a country to make a loan to 
Russia for the purchase of certain goods on credit and then find that 
Russia is paying cash for purchases made elsewhere. 


Canada’s one serious disagreement with the Soviet Union came in 
1927 over a trade issue, and even then, our action was provoked by the 
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much graver quarrel that had broken out between Russia and Great 
Britain. 

The Baldwin government was angry with Russia for the part she 
had taken in supporting the British general strike of the previous year. 
The All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions had sent the strikers 
four donations which totalled more than 375,000 pounds sterling. This 
money could not have left Russia without the consent of Soviet authori- 
ties. It seemed clear, therefore, that Moscow was guilty of a flagrant 
and mischievous act of interference in the domestic affairs of Great 
Britain. For a moment the government toyed with the idea of with- 
drawing the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union which had first 
been extended to it by the MacDonald ministry of 1924. But this plan 
was mocked into oblivion when it was discovered that the Moscow in- 
structions had ordered the money to be used not in destroying the Bri- 
tish system of capitalism but in discrediting and humiliating the Labour 
Party as a feeble instrument certain to fail in a grave crisis. Under the 
merciless gibes of Lloyd George, the Conservative government finally 
decided that it was not worth while throwing away thirty-four million 
pounds’ worth of trade with Russia for the mere pleasure of interfering 
in the quarrel between Socialists and Communists. But the episode left 
its legacy of bitter memories and sullen suspicion. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain delivered a series of tetchy rebukes to Moscow; and Litvinov re- 
plied with equal asperity and more wit. It was obvious that Great Bri- 
tain was looking for a pretext to contrive a new crisis. 

An opportunity soon came. A raid on the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
proved what the whole world knew: that Russian agents were active in 
stirring up strife and violence in the Chinese civil war, which was then 
being fought with grim intensity. The British government one month 
later, on May 12, 1927, decided that a raid on Arcos* and the Soviet 
trade delegation in London.might produce results not altogether barren 
of interest. As if to prove that the history of the Soviet Union could 
be described only in the manner of E. Phillips Oppenheim, the govern- 
ment sought to excuse the raid by announcing its suspicion that a very 
important secret document stolen from the British War Office was in 
the possession of the Soviet trade delegation. The document was not 
found. But the police discovered a mass of evidence which testified to 
the zeal with which Soviet officials engaged in the work of the Com- 
munist Party in Great Britain. On May 26th the British government 
severed diplomatic relations with Russia, but Arcos was allowed to re- 
main on condition that it took part only in normal business activity. 

In Canada the exact opposite occurred. Mr. King’s government or- 
dered a raid on the Arcos office in Montreal. Large boxes stuffed with 


*Arcos, Ltd., is the purchasing and selling agency for the principal exporting 
and importing organizations in the U.S.S.R. 
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Communist propaganda were found. Russia recalled her trade agent, but 
Canada did not withdraw her recognition of the Soviet Union made in 
1924. In retrospect, the crisis shrinks to puny proportions. But at the 
time strident voices denounced Russia as the centre of a plot to destroy 
Western civilization by means of the world revolution preached and 
practised by the Comintern. 

What is the Comintern? The answer, given by the constitution adopt- 
ed by the Third, or Communist, International at its first congress held 
in Moscow in 1919, is clear and decisive. The International is defined 
as “‘a union of Communist parties of all countries into one proletarian 
party, which fights for the establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, for the complete destruction of classes and the achievement of 
socialism—that first stage of Communist society.’”” Complete control was 
vested in the central executive in Moscow which had the power, and 
frequently exercised it, to dictate the policies of Communist parties all 
over the world. It was the acknowledged purpose of the Comintern to 
pursue a revolutionary policy, stirring up as much discontent against the 
existing order as it could contrive. The use of force was not inherent 
in its doctrine; for long periods in certain countries and permanently 
in others, the Communist party was content to wear the mask of democ- 
racy; but always its objective remained inflexible, though the means 
chosen to achieve it might vary to suit changing circumstances. Its con- 
duct deeply estranged the Soviet Union from the Western world. 

Stalin and other Soviet leaders often denied that the Third Inter- 
national formed part of the Soviet government. They ins‘sted that 
Russia simply provided the right of asylum to revolutionaries, just as 
England had done in the nineteenth century when she gave sanctuary to 
Karl Marx and Engels, to Kossuth and Mazzini. They emphasized that 
they would gladly remove the Central Executive from Russia if any 
other country would receive its members and allow them to live freely 
in unmolested safety. Until then, they argued, it was an insult to the 
ideals which had inspired the Russian revolution to suggest that Com- 
munist leaders in other parts of the world should be denied help. It was 
by barren pretexts such as these that the Soviet government sought to 
shuffle out of responsibility for the acts of the Comintern. The hollow 
game was exposed when Stalin in 1943 dissolved the Comintern as a 
gesture of goodwill to the Western world. If the Soviet government had 
no connection with the Third International, how could Stalin dissolve it ? 

From its very inception the Third International looked upon revolu- 
tionary agitation among colonial peoples or in backward areas as its 
most promising field of activity. It paid special attention to China and 
India. It worked closely w'th Turkey and Persia. ‘We shall unite the 
workers of the West with the peasants of the East in a common struggle 
against imperialism”, said Karl Radek. 
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After Stalin defeated Trotsky, the Comintern did not meet for six 
years. The public jumped to the conclusion, therefore, that the bitter 
quarrel between the two leaders had been provoked by the fact that 
Trotsky believed in a permanent world revolution, while Stalin believed 
that it was possible to build the Communist state in a single country like 
Russia. This gross simplification does grave injustice to both Stalin 
and Trotsky. 

In the early days of the Bolshevik victory, Stalin and Trotsky both 
supported Lenin’s plea to give up territory in order to win time for the 
revolution. “If we give up Finland, Livonia, and Esthonia,” Jenin 
argued, “the revolution is still not yet lost.” It was Bukharin who op- 
posed this policy; he wanted the Bolsheviks to rally the workers of 
Europe to their side and then carry the struggle beyond the borders of 
Russia. This was pure fantasy, of course, but in the heated atmosphere 
of the time, its trumpery eloquence was not without its effect. 


The doctrine of world revolution was never, at any time, an integral 
part of Communist dogma. It was always regarded as an element of 
strategy in protecting the revolution or in extending its gains. Its use 
or neglect was determined in each case by the domestic and foreign needs 
of the Soviet Union. This was the cardinal point on which Stalin and 
Trotsky parted company. With superb insight, Stalin read the signs of 
the times, and saw that it was a mere dream to hope for a world re- 
volution. Trotsky continued to live in a dream-world, and he was a 
wretched guide for Russia. His speeches, for all their eloquence, were 
really signposts to disaster. 


It would be wrong, however, to suggest that, at the beginning, 
Trotsky’s policy of aggressive action beyond the borders of Russia did 
not succeed. It was, indeed, Lenin’s policy, supported by Stalin and 
Trotsky. What other course was possible? Europe was in the grip of 
a revolutionary fever. The Balkans were aflame. Soviet republics sprang 
into existence in Hungary, Latvia, and Bavaria. Germany was writhing 
in the agony of defeat. Shrunken and embittered, Austria seemed an 
invitation to aggression. Europe’s crisis was Russia’s opportunity. The 
Red Army swept forward, and its rush was irresistible until it was 
halted by the Poles before the gates of Warsaw. The broken Russian 
armies crept back to Moscow; it was more than a retreat; it was the 
epitaph of world revolution. Bolshevism ceased to be an article for 
export. It was not Stalin who destroyed Trotsky so much as the re- 
morseless logic of events. Trotsky’s fall, after a violent struggle lasting 
several years, was preceded by his eccentric advice to Borodin, the Rus- 
sian agent in the Chinese civil war, and by his growing lack of interest 
in constructive thinking on Russia’s domestic issues. It is important to 
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realize that Stalin never has repudiated the theory of world revolution. 
He simply insists that it is not on the agenda of our age. 

What would have happened to Communist theory if Germany, in- 
stead of the Allies, had won the Great War? The brutal treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, imposed upon prostrate Russia, would have been enforced with 
calculated rigour. Russia would have been cut asunder by the Prussian 
sword. There would have been no opportunity for even a fleeting inter- 
lude of revolutionary fervour on an international scale. As Professor 
Brogan has said: “Lenin was lucky. It was the German victories that 
made the Revolution easy: it was the Allied victories that made it per- 
manent.” 


Between revolutionary Russia and defeated Germany there was irom 
the very beginning a close community of interest. Both nations had been 
excluded from the Peace Conference. They both stood outside the 
League of Nations. Common resentments made them embrace a common 
policy. The Treaty of Rapallo, signed with dramatic suddenness in 1922, 
was the first signal that Germany and Russia were seeking to escape 
from their enforced isolation. They worked closely together until the 
growing peril of Nazi domination in Germany made Russia change her 
policy. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the problems which face 
the great powers today in Central and Eastern Europe date back to 
the decisions taken in those days. For many decades there have been 
only two nations, Germany and Russia, which have had a paramount 
voice in the affairs of this region. At the last Peace Conference the wishes 
and needs of both these countries, ground down in defeat or revolution, 
could be ignored. As a result, it was possible for Great Britain, France, 
and the United States to play about with the map of Eastern Europe to 
their hearts’ content. The independence of the three Baltic states was 
recogn zed. Finland prided herself on her nationhood. Poland, risen 
from the grave, grew to a size which dismayed even the benevolent sym- 
pathy of Curzon. All over the Balkans new nations were stirring into 
life and frontiers were in flux. These nations could be strong only as 
long as Germany and Russia remained weak, Nazi Germany had its 
own methods of redressing the balance in its own favour. Russia is 
doing the same thing now. We promised more than we could perform 
in Eastern Europe. We could create new states in the hour of Russia's 
weakness; we cannot guarantee their integrity in the hour of Russia’s 
strength. 

The march of Russia to her present grandeur is one of the great 
themes of modern history. It is a theme marked by many contradictions. 
Only an apostle of Communist dogma in all its rigidity can believe that 
Russia has followed a consistent policy. Soviet leaders, on the other 
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hand, are proud of the speed and dexterity with which they moved from 
policy to policy to meet the new demands made upon Russia. 

First was the period in which Russia, herself weak, pressed for 
general disarmament. These were the days in which the Red Army 
published figures on its size and strength. By 1922 Russia’s armed 
forces had fallen from 5,300,000 to 800,000. Two years later they drop- 
ped to 560,000. The peacetime strength of the Czarist army in 1913 
was 1,200,000. Russia which did not belong to the League of Nations, 
had cut her armed strength by half. Why did not the League members 
follow her example? They had assumed a solemn obligation under the 
League Covenant to reduce their armaments. Yet nothing was done. 
Only Russia was willing to disarm. Everyone will recall the endless 
eloquence of Litvinov on this theme. One may be pardoned for noting, 
in passing, that Russia seems a great deal less interested now in dis- 
armament than she did in those days. 

When Hitler came to power in Germany, it was necessary for 
Russia to find a new foreign policy. No longer could she look upon 
her co-operation with Germany as a bulwark of security. Germany her- 
self had become the menace. So Russia sought security in a larger as- 
sociation. She became a vagereal of the League of Nations, which Lenin 
had once denounced as “a thieves’ kitchen.” She started the Popular 
Front movement to strengthen all forces arrayed against the peril of 
Fascism. The Munich crisis, for all effective purposes, ended this phase 
of Soviet policy, as it ended so much else. Russia had a military treaty 
with Czechoslovakia ; she was also a member of the League of Nations; 
vet she was never invited to present her views on the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia, a country important to her own safety. Collective security, 
as far as Russia was concerned, was a sham. The dismissal of Litvinov 
as Commissar for Foreign Affairs was an emphatic demonstration of 
Russia’s lack of confidence in the Western world. We lamented the injury 
done by the Munich agreement to Britain’s honour in the Un‘ted States. 
But most of us failed to see the anger and fear Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
had provoked in Moscow. In the United States the Munich agreement 
was an irritant; in the Soviet Union it was disaster. 


Russia began to drift into the German orbit. It is easy to see now 
why the British offer of an alliance with Russia was doomed to fail. 
What did Britain have to offer that could match Germany’s proposals? 
Great Britain invited Russia to join a grand coalition in the hope that 
the accession of Soviet strength would deter Germany from starting a 
world war. It was a new experiment in collective security, which Russia 
deeply mistrusted; and if it failed, the burden of the fighting would 
probably fall on Russia. Germany, on the other hand, offered Russia 
peace, the Baltic States, and a large slice of Poland. Between an experi- 
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ment in security and peace with plunder, what real choice was there? 
Russia signed her non-aggression pact with Germany. 

If people defend Mr. Chamberlain by saying that he bought time for 
Great Britain with the Munich Pact, why cannot one defend Stalin by 
saying he bought time for Russia with his agreement with Germany? 
There is, moreover, one essential difference between the two men. Stalin 
used this borrowed time with superb skill, a fact which those who cherish 
freedom should always remember with gratitude. Mr. Chamberlain did 
what? Who was it who said that it will always rank as one of the 
supreme ironies of our age that Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in discover- 
ing the 48-hour week just when Hitler succeeded in discovering the 
24-hour day ? 

Only three things need be said about the Finnish war, beyond saying 
that it was clearly a war which violated the high professions of Soviet 
policy. First, it was fought with restraint by Russia. One week of 
heavy bombing, surely within the capacity of the Red Air Force, would 
have inflicted grievous wounds on Finland. No such merciless policy was 
adopted. Second, the peace treaty which ended the war has been 
acknowledged by the Western world to be a peace of magnanimity. Fi- 
nally, the war broke the last remnants of trust which Russia still might 
have felt for the ideals of collective security. The League of Nations, 
which in its hour of greatness had never expelled Japan or Germany or 
Italy, now managed to summon enough energy in its decrepitude to dis- 
miss Russia in shame from Geneva. The Soviet Union is not the only 
great power guilty of aggression. Yet it is the only great power ever to 
have been expelled from the League. Can one wonder at Russia’s in- 
sistence on having the right of veto in the new United Nations orga- 
nization ? 

The sudden attack by Germany on the Soviet Union, followed by 
the glory of Russian resistance, is still fresh in our minds. Poignant 
in the extreme is the contrast between the comradeship of war and the 
angry bickerings of peace. Russia insists that the refusal by Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, and Canada to share “the secret” of the atomic 
bomb with her, is proof of the estrangement and suspicion now spring- 
ing up between the Allies. The inevitable retort that Russia has not 
broken many records in revealing her own military secrets to her Allies 
does not avail to stop Russian mouths. The Russians, moreover, want 
to know why Great Britain has suddenly become so much interested in 
seeing that only democratic governments are set up in Central and 
Eastern Europe. For many years British honour seemed much less 
sensitive about recognizing governments in those areas which were 
openly Nazi or Fascist in their character. Besides, it is plain as the sun 
in heaven that democracy in the British sense of the word has always 
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been a stranger in Eastern Europe, and looking for it there is a vain 
quest. One is hunting a mirage. The British recognition of Hungary 
seems to be based upon this fact. 

None the less, there are causes enough for misgivings about 
Russian policy. The Soviet Union has not only recovered all 
the territory wrung from her by Nazi Germany, but she has 
occupied new territory which before the war was settled by twenty 
million people. In addition, she has created various puppet govern- 
ments which look to Moscow for guidance. She has revived her tradi- 
tional claims upon Turkey. Some of Italy’s colonies seem to interest 
her. And in the Far East, the splendid beginning made by the Russian 
treaty with the Central Chinese government has had a tragic sequel in 
civil war. Everywhere there are grim question marks. 

But the deepest issue of all, the most profound source of anxiety, is 
that Russia seems to be claiming a policy for herself which she denies to 
her Allies. This was the root cause of the breakdown of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers at its recent meeting in London. There is no 
evidence that France and China made it difficult for the Big Three to 
agree among themselves and that their absence from the Council would 
have made such agreement possible. The Big Three themselves failed 
to agree. That is the stark fact which faces us today. Russia claims 
the right to create her own system of security in Eastern Europe. But 
co-operation for security in Western Europe must be attacked as the 
formation of a “western bloc” directed against Russia. Can inconsistency 
be pushed any further ? 

It will not be easy to reach agreement with Russia. But agreement is 
essential if civilization is to endure; and perhaps the price of agree- 
ment, in Dr. Benes’ famous words, is the willingness of the Western 
world “to meet Russia slightly more than half-way.” 


Ottawa, Canada, November 1945. 





































LIBERTY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


MAURICE WESTERN 


In the arid yellow hills encircling Athens the Germans maintained 
one of the more notorious Balkan concentration camps. There in 
I{aidari they incarcerated a great many Greek students and professors, 
subjecting them to all the usual tortures and indignities. In one build- 
ing there were tiny slits of unlighted cells where the condemned spent 
their last hours. Sometimes with their fingernails they scratched on 
the plaster an image of some Orthodox saint and occasionally they 
scrawled a testament, such as this: 

“Liberty is only beginning, but without liberty all other things 
are vain.” 

This whole question of the status of liberty in Eastern Europe is 
now being hotly debated. The views fervently maintained in Moscow 
are sharply challenged in London and Washington; the Balkan issue 


was in fact a root cause of the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- , 


ference. 

The complexity of the issue involved is very great, and any honest 
enquirer investigating the problem must be appalled by the fog of 
propaganda which envelops every approach. It seems to me that too 
many American journalists follow the path of least resistance and sum 
matters up in sweeping generalizations which make for readability but 
scarcely for understanding. 

Democracy is not, I think, primarily a matter of econom‘cs, but 
where there is no tradition of democracy it is extremely difficult to 
nurture free institutions without a substantial measure of economic 
security. 

What we call “peace” is at the moment not much more than a 
cessation of hostilities. As Dr. Edvard Benes stated recently: “I have 
no illusions. The consequences of this second world war will be far 
more far-reaching than those of the first one . . . . Real peace is the 
approximate normal condition of life—with no internal revolutionary 
movements—the establishment of parliamentary life, the re-establish- 
ment of main industries and normal neighbourly relations between 
countries.” 

Where Eastern European countries are concerned, neither inter- 
nally nor externally can you find anything approaching normal con- 
ditions of life. The consolidation of a peace based on freedom must 
depend primarily upon three things: (1) the immediate provision of 
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Liberty in Yugoslavia 


food, clothing, fuel and shelter; (2) guarantees for future peace and 
security; (3) the growth of mutual confidence between man and man. 


The economic conditions now prevalent in Eastern Europe have 
been widely publicized, but I doubt if the general public yet appreciates 
the gravity of the situation. In Macedonian villages I have seen children 
naked in the month of March 1945; in whole Yugoslav communities 
footwear consists of nothing more than rags bound round with twine 
In Montenegro only two towns remained unrazed at the conclusion of 
the German war. All up and down the roads of Eastern Europe swarm 
migrating peoples—a movement unparallelled since the days of Jenghiz 
Khan. Furthermore, relief is bound to be a slow process because of the 
desperate shortage of transport; bridges blown up, rolling stock des- 
troyed, canals blocked, rails torn up for hundreds of miles. 

Despite Potsdam, future guarantees are still largely theoretical. 
They are not accepted as guarantees by millions of people schooled 
under decades of dictatorship which rested on res'stance to the Soviet 
Union. For such people Russia is still the stranger in Europe. Indeed, 
there are equally deep-seated suspicions of the Western powers, especially 
of the United States. The repercussions of the atomic bomb are felt 
in Belgrade, Sofia, Budapest, and Warsaw. Thousands of people are 
still in doubt as to their future cit!zenship. Moreover, one should re- 
member that Potsdam was not a dyke against future change; it was an 
attempt to direct inevitable change into controllable channels. 


In the Balkans they have a saying: “Better a gypsy wife or a ship 
at sea than a house in Macedonia.”” Men living in Skoplje have known 
five major wars in fifty years. But even in the period of so-called peace 
there were 467 komitadji raids across the frontier in a decade. 

The monarchies are on their way out, and most countries will have 
some type of socialist government. But the form of socialism will vary 
from pure Stalinism in the East to social democracy and _ political 
trades unionism in the Centre and West. What is problematical is the 
pace, the pressure, the extent, and even the possible violence of coming 
change. 

Mutual confidence between man and man is the very foundation of 
that liberty without which “all other things are vain”, but confidence is 
at a minimum throughout Eastern Europe. In Greece the jails are still 
full of Leftists, and in Yugoslavia of Rightists. In Romania until re- 
cently the opposition press was gagged. Everywhere tens of thousands 
of people have been denounced as ‘‘collaborators”. The word is very loose- 
ly used ; it can be applied to almost anyone who at any time during five 
years of occupation had any dealings, however innocent, with the Ger- 
mans or the puppet governments. Something like a million accusations 
have been or are being investigated in Yugoslavia alone, and the entire 
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war-reduced population is only about 14,000,000. Moreover, the old hates 
and suspicions between nationalities have been horribly inflamed. [ ~ 
met a little woman in Belgrade who belonged to the Orthodox faith 7 gov 
















































and who, with her year-old son, had been driven from Banja Luka, 7 hav 
hunted from town to town until at length they found shelter in a Par- 7 to 
tisan community. You hear a good deal from Belgrade ministers about que 
the unity of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, most of it probably sincere. ’ Tit 
Yet she told me in a voice choked with emotion: “The Croats hate the ~ Mi 
Serbs from the bottom of their hearts.” | pol 
While a great many people believe in democracy, few dare to apply isst 
it in countries where there is no parliamentary tradition. In the Greek ~— PI 
experience the army is always the creature of the Government dominat- « the 
ing elections. This is why ELAS rose when Papandreou proposed to in 
employ the Royalist mountain brigade as the nucleus of the National 
Guard. for 
The most puzzling element in East European affairs is of course dot 
the rdle of the Soviet Union, although many writers deny that there — do 
is any riddle. On the one side there are those who argue, often with | Ro 
heat, that Russian desires permanent collaboration with the West, that — the 


she has definitely and finally abandoned the Comintern policy and is ' Pa 
concerned only with the el:mination of Fascist governments and the ~ 


establishment of friendly, democratic régimes. On the other are ~ Pa 
the critics who deny that the Soviet Union has abandoned any of the —  olc 
original goals and who see in present developments evidence of a Rus- ter 
sian attempt to dominate Eastern Europe by reversirig the old policy be 
of the cordon saniiaire and creating puppet Communist states under , on 
Muscovite direction. ly 
[ am not concerned with defending either view, but simply with for 
setting forth the situation as I saw it develop in Belgrade. In fairness, tio 
this, I think, should be said. The borderlands consist of two groups 
of nations: ex-enemy states like Romania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, and TI 
countries which resisted the Nazis, such as Yugoslavia and Czecho- , He 
slovakia. It does not follow that the pattern of Soviet policy in Belgrade Cc 
must be identical with that in Sofia. The reverse is probably true, and te1 
I consider Belgrade and Prague the best vantage posts from which to ni: 
study the evolving situation. | dy. 
As regards Yugoslavia, there are two primary questions which call de 
for answers. Does the government of Marshal Tito, in its external ite 
relations, possess the attributes of sovereignty? What is the status of " 
freedom within the Yugoslav federation? an 
In his conversations with journalists Marshal Tito has always ur 
stressed his determination to hold the country on an independent course. be 
In point of fact, at the various international conferences Yugoslav dele- I 
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Liberty in Yugoslavia 


gates have normally voted with the Russians. But this proves little, be- 
cause debates so far have not touched on vital Yugoslav interests. Any 
government in Belgrade, conservative or Communist, would probably 
have taken the same line. Any Yugoslav government will do its best 
to maintain good relations with the Soviet Union when territorial 
question are in the offing which vitally affect Yugoslavia. Marshal 
Tito very much needs Russian support to make good his claim to Trieste. 
Mihailovitch under the same circumstances would probably frame his 
policy on the same lines. We should have a test case only when an 
issue was presented on which the Soviet Union took a clear line in 
opposition to a self-evident Yugoslav interest. Marshal Tito would 
then be in the position that Togliatti, the Italian Communist leader, is 
in with respect to Trieste. 


Internally the Tito government is, at least in form, a coalition of 
former parties and a consolidation of two former authorities, the Lon- 
don ministry and the Partisan administration. While there has un- 
doubtedly been a revolution in the country, the Tito régime is still the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, the legitimate and constitutional heir of 
the government of General Dusan Simovic, which overthrew Prince 
Paul and challenged the Nazis. 


This government is responsible to AVNOJ, a sort of revolutionary 
Parliament supposed to be incremented by a number of members of the 
old Skupshtina, uncompromised during the years of trouble. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Yugoslavia had no Parliament in 1940; the old House had 
been elected on semi-Fascist principles and dissolved by Prince Paul 
on the insistence of Dr. Matchek, the Croatian Peasant leader. Curious- 
ly enough, most of the London ministers would have been ineligible 
for membership, since they had been robbed of their seats through opera- 
tion of the notorious “list” system. 

Of 28 ministers in the present cabinet, nine at most are Communists. 
They include, besides Tito, some very able men, among them Andreas 
Hebrang, Minister of Industry, Edouard Kardelj, Vice-president of the 
Council, and Bane Andrejev, a Macedonian. There are also some ve- 
teran liberals of 1919, notably Dr. Smodlaka, a one-time Foreign Mi- 
nister. Of the London ministers the most prominent were—until recent- 
ly—Milan Grol and Ivan Subasich. Moreover, there has been a good 
deal of evidence of continued friction between this group and the Tito- 
ites. 

For some time the Communists were the only astive political group 
and the only party newspaper was their organ “Borba”. Outlawed 
under Alexander’s dictatorship, they were the only party which had not 
been in some degree compromised under Yugoslav fascism. But when 
I left Belgrade parties were beginning to reorganize within the National 
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Liberation Front. All the nationalities were represented in the cabinet 


but, while there were many Serbs, you often heard charges that they chu 
were old men like Jasha Prodanovic, veteran leader of the insignificant of 

Republican party, or alternatively that they were not “Serbs from Ne 
Serbia”—an important distinction to Belgrade critics. fere 





The front had only recently receded and there had been no elections ; beh 
except in the Macedonian municipalities. Here there had been a secret ~ 
ballot, and I could find no evidence of intimidation. But the election ~ to 


was run off on the list system. There was a “write-in” privilege, but the 
candidates in general were selected by the local Committees of National ren 
Liberation. Nevertheless, the Prilep council contained only one active —_ ize 
Partisan. ‘ inf 

All the police and the judges have been fired on the ground that pat 
for twenty years these people have been merely the appointees of the hid 


Minister of the Interior and the tools of the dictatorship. The Partisans 


favour a sort of “grassroots democracy,” and all officials down to the —_—_sest 
traffic cop on the beat are now to be elective. So far the method has So 
been that of a show of hands at a public meeting. is 
The Minister of the Interior, red-bearded Father Vlado Zecevitch, int 
is not a Communist but a Serb Orthodox priest who raised a Chetnik — im 
odred, quarrelled with Mihailovitch on the issue of resistance to the ~ 
Germans and later joined the Partisans. ad 
Yugoslavia has been reorganized on a federal basis with six states ‘int 


and one semi-autonomous area, the Vojvodina. Superficially, this looks 
like an adaptation of the Russian model; in fact, it has been advocated ~ 


ever since 1919 and is now by very general agreement the only possible ‘ are 
basis of national life. The creation of a Macedonian state is probably an Ti 
attempt to end the feud between Serbs and Bulgars and eventually to ha 
bring both within the confines of a wider South Slav federation. The Ri 
resurrection of Montenegro is less defensible and is widely regarded as tr: 
discrimination against the Serbs. sti 
Most observers would agree that the South Slavs are extremely . of 
fierce and uncompromising. When I was in Belgrade there was a Si 
sizable and very bitter opposition. After the liberation a sort of war Re 
communism prevailed for a short time; thousands were denounced and ch 
had to be detained ; the jails were full and the city was badly frightened. 
While the Partisans were full of assurance that “all our people are anx- fa 
ious to belong to the National Liberation Front,” the conservatives in- S. 
sisted that Yugoslavia had been betrayed by the Western powers and that ay 
the Communists and Croats were in complete control. Ir 
The peasants seemed less antagonistic to the régime, but were ad- Oo 
mittedly restless because of the inflation and shortage of manufactured Ci 
goods. S 
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Liberty in Yugoslavia 


The Government was not on the best of terms with the Catholic 
church because of the Ustachi crimes. I had the impression that some 
of the Orthodox clergy were working quietly against the Partisans. 
Nevertheless, on the side of the government there had been no inter- 
ference with religious observances, even when prayers were offered on 
behalf of the Karageorge house. 


Business remained in private hands, although business men seemed 
to be getting many directives and life was one long conference. Only 
the property of collaborators was in line for nationalization. It must be 
remembered that while the pre-war middle class in this under-industrial- 
ized country was relatively insignificant in numbers, it exerted great 
influence under the old régimes. The business community was not sym- 
pathetic to Tito, and many shopkeepers had pictures of King Peter 
hidden away in their back rooms. 


Nationalization of the land is not an issue. There are few large 
estates, although there is a serious land hunger, especially in the south. 
Some church property might be taken over, and in the Vojvodina there 
is a possibility of further sub-division. The government professes no 
interest in state farming and is not in the market for tractors or modern 
implements. 


Except along lines of communication during the Russian-Partisan 
advance northwards, I never saw anything to indicate that the Russians 
interfered in internal administration. 


Speaking generally, I formed the following impressions: 


Despite party efforts and party prestige, most of the Yugoslav people 
are not Communists. A majority of the young people are with Marsha) 
Tito, and there is little doubt that the National Liberation Movement 
has rallied most of the idealistic forces in the nation. With or without the 
Russians, I think Tito would have trounced Mihailovitch, who was a 
traditionalist appealing almost solely to the Serbs. Partisan support is 
strongest in the north and in Macedonia (where according to British 
officers there was no Chetnik movement) and weakest in Old Serbia. 
So far the Tito government has laid far more stress upon finding a 
solution for the nationalities question than upon social and economic 
change. 

Recent dissensions within the Yugoslav government have attracted 
far less attention than they deserve. Milan Grol was the leader of the 
Serb Democrat party, which was hostile to the dictatorship, but not in 
any sense radical. During the occupation he joined the London govern- 
ment, where he was known as an outspoken and rather factious critic 
of Tito. It was therefore a shock to the Partisans when he joined the 
cabinet as First Vice-president. It was also taken by the Serbs as 
something of a guarantee. However, Grol immediately began to cri- 
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ticize the federal set-up, especially with respect to Macedonia. Last 
August he abruptly left the government, presumably because of dis- 
agreement in the framing of electoral laws. This was a very significant 
development in view of the current Serbian discontents. Although 
Subasich did not follow Grol in August, there may have been evidence of 
éontinued discord in the fact that Edouard Kardelj represented Yugo- 
slavia when the case of Trieste came up in London. In any case the 
future of these two influential leaders, Grol the Serb and Subasich the 
Croatian, should be watched with interest as an indication of how the 
wind is blowing through the Yugoslav hills. 


The instinct for liberty is as deep in the South Slav nations as it is 
anywhere, but idealists can often be led down the garden path. All 
through Eastern Europe there is at the present time a tug-of-war between 
the liberal elements and the “hards”. How it will eventually go, it is 
much too soon to predict. 

One of the worst dangers at present is the flood of propaganda which 
obscures the facts. When I left Belgrade, Mihailovitch supporters were 
protesting that Tito was throwing untrained troops into action on the 
Srem front in reckless disregard for human life. But in London a week 
later I read an article in an influential journal (by a writer who had 
never been in liberated Yugoslavia) alleging that Tito was not interested 
in expelling the Germans, that in fact he welcomed their presence as it 
kept the Chetniks busy! 

The Tito régime is open to criticism on a good many points, but in 
fairness this fact at least should be recognized. Despite Washington 
stor:es to the contrary, the Yugoslavs have never barred foreign cor- 


respondents. There were often delays over permits—not surprising in 
view of the fact that a new régime in a war-torn city was grappling with 
the problems of foreign and civil war. Also, there was a political cen- 
sorship which was at one time restrictive. But always the trouble was 
at least as much attributable to inexperienced and not-too-competent 
officials as it was to government policy. Moreover, the situation steadily 
improved, and when I left Belgrade it was possible to file almost any- 
thing. Even within the country the dearth of political newspapers could 


be explained in part by the shortage of newsprint. Marshal Tito told 


correspondents: ““Of course I’m in favour of a free press. How else can 
] learn what my enemies are saying about me ?” 


London, England, October 1945. 
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CANADA AND FUTURE POLICY 
IN THE PACIFIC 


W. L. MORTON 


No thoughtful observer of Canadian opinion could fail to note the 
widespread and tacit assumption by the Canadian public that after 
the collapse of German resistance in Europe, the war was as good as 
over. There was still Japan, it was true, and a Pacific Expeditionary 
Force must be sent, because the correct thing towards the United States 
must be done, and because there was Hong Kong to avenge. But 
there was no feeling of imperative obligation to take part in a war of 
prime Canadian concern. This popular indifference to the Pacific war 
illustrates the fact that Canada, though a Pacific country, can scarcely 
be said to have a Pacific policy. 

The public apathy is not surprising, since it was clear that the 
United States needed no help, and there was some possibility that they 
would accept token assistance from Canada only as a good-natured 
gesture on their part. It was also clear that Canada had made a reason- 
able contribution to the general cause by the exertions of its forces in 
Europe, and by Mutual Aid. There was no obvious and urgent reason 
that the country should consider the Pacific war its war. 

There are, moreover, long-range reasons for this lack of public 
concern and also of definite official) policy. The transcontinental Do- 
minion was long viewed, or advertised, as a possthle imperial route to 
the East, an alternative to Suez, both commercially and strategically. 
However, it has proved to be so only to a slight extent. The once 
famous silk trains of the Canadian Pacific and minor movements of 
naval personne) during the two wars are perhaps the full extent of the 
use of the alternative imperial route. No more extended use would 
seem likely, Nor did Canadian commerce with Asia assume very signifi- 
cant proportions. The Canadian Pacific steamships on the Pacific, a few 
branch offices, and a commerce never exceeding nine per cent. of the 
total imports or exports of the country were all that had been achieved 
by 1940.’ 

Contacts by individual) Canadians with the Orient were also limited. 
One was through Oriental immigration. This affected only British 
Columbia, and even there was treated as a loca) problem, not as one 
affecting international and intercontinental relations. Only the federal 

government clearly dealt with it in such terms, Without doubt, the 


missionaries were the principal means of awakening the interest of 


. The Canada Year Book, 1942. 
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Canadians in the Orient, but even in this instance the contact led 
neither to a vigorous or definite action by the Canadian government 
nor to the formulation of national policies or popular attitudes.” 

In short, both the government and people of Canada have been 
to a great extent indifferent to the Pacific, as regards its commercial 
possibilities and the questions of interracial relations that the Pacific 
area raises. This is in marked contrast to the attitudes and policies 
of the American government and people. It would be too sweeping 
to say that while the United States has been isolationist with respect 
to Europe and interventionist with respect to Asia, Canada has been 
interventionist with respect to Europe and isolationist with respect to 
Asia; yet there is some broad truth in the statement. In the past, 
this Canadian indifference to the Pacific has not been a danger; but 
events since 1941 clearly indicate that continuation of such an attitude 
will be perilous for Canadian interests in the Pacific and for relations 
with the United States. 


In commerce, for example, Canada was an exporter of raw materials 
to Asia prior to 1941, with a rising proportion of manufactured goods 
to such Pacific countries as Australia and New Zealand. In the future, 
while the export of raw materials will no doubt continue, the proportion 
of manufactured goods will rise. This prediction is based on two 
assumptions: first, that the increase in industrial capacity in Canada 
caused by the war will make it imperative to exploit every market 
for manufactured goods; second, that Asiatic countries will furnish 
such a market. While we are everywhere assured that the first is the 
case, the second is an assumption which at present, it should be observed, 
must be made with a considerable degree of caution. So also is the 
fundamental assumption that we are turning back from a period of 
“closed” economies to an era of international exchange. Clearly an 
impoverished Japan and a sovietized China with its markets closed 
to foreign goods would not make the Pacific basin a great outlet for 
commodities. 


On the other hand, if these assumptions become realities, then 
Canada as an exporter of manufactured goods will become a competitor 
with the United States in the markets of the Pacific. Are Canadian 
industries indeed equipped to meet such competition? Can the branch 
factories hope to compete with parent firms if, say, the imperial pre- 
ferential duties on Canadian motor cars are removed? May Canada 
hope to enter into great Chinese markets in the wake of the United 
States if that country succeeds by great effort and at great risk in 


*How indebted I am to Dr. A. R. M. Lower’s Canada and the Far East, 
‘nquiry Series, Institute of Pacific Relations (New York, 1940), any reader 
of that admirable study will realize. 
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Canada and Future Policy in the Pacific 


keeping open those markets? These questions and related ones the 
future will shortly pose. 

But at the moment it is in matters of defence that the danger is 
greatest. Canada now finds itself at the end of a phase of historical 
evolution in Pacific strategy which began in 1902, when the first 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was concluded. One of the treaty’s objectives 
was to contain the continental power of Russia by the two maritime 
powers of Japan and the British Empire. Its other purpose was to keep 
Asia open to penetration by the commerce and the political and military 
power of the maritime states. In this it was successful, and in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905-06 Russia was repulsed. 

That is to say, the eastward expansion of the Russian Empire was 
checked after an uninterrupted progress of some two and a half 
centuries. As a result, the consolidation of its position in Manchuria 
was prevented and an uneasy balance of power was established which 
could scarcely have existed had Russia absorbed Manchuria, over- 
hanging a disintegrating China. This set-up required keeping Russia 
weak, and balancing British, American, and Japanese power in the 
Western Pacific. While this balance continued, China would have 
an opportunity to find itself and create a modern state out of the ruins 
of the Manchu Empire. 

Thereafter the balance of power created by the Anglo-Japanese 
Aliance, the Treaty of Portsmouth and the Root-Takahari Agreement, 
remained in equilibrium until the war of 1914-1918. In that conflict 
the modified and extended Anglo-Japanese Alliance worked admirably. 
Japanese ships defended the west coast of Canada, and patrolled the 
Pacific in the interest of the Allies. Japan, for her part, seized the 
German islands north of New Guinea, the Marianas, the Marshalls, and 
the Carolines. Japan held the Pacific while Britain was occupied in 
Europe, just as Britain had been benevolently neutral in the Atlantic 
while Japan was occupied in Asia. 

The preoccupation of Britain with the European war in 1914-1918, 
however, weakened the Anglo-American equilibrium against Japan, 
which protected the independence of China. Japan soon proceeded to 
modify her relations with China. The United States did not choose 
to resist the Japanese encroachments on China, as the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement of 1917 makes clear.’ When the United States itself was 
engaged in the European war, Japan extended her seizure of the 
German Concession of Kiaochow into occupation of the Shantung 
Peninsula. While the United States let this encroachment pass for 


the time being, it later became alarmed by the Twenty-one Demands 
= 


84 Whitney Griswold. The Far East Policy of the United States, (New 
York, 1938), pp. 215-216. 
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and determined to pursue its established Open Door policy of the 
independence and territorial integrity of China and equal commercial 
opportunity therein. But, when Wilson attempted to carry out this 
policy in the Peace Conference at Paris, he was defeated by the ob- 
duracy of the Japanese. Japan’s acquisition of the German islands north 
of the equator, however, was neutralized by their being made “C” class 
mandates, in which the erection of fortifications by the mandatory power 
was forbidden. 


Meantime the Russian Revolution of 1917 had intensified in North- 
east Asia the political vacuum created by the Japanese defeat of Russia 
in 1905-06. In order to prevent Japan from filling this vacuum, 
American and British forces shared with the Japanese the occupation 
of eastern Siberia in 1919-1920. This joint occupation, carried out 
nominally to evacuate the Czech troops fighting their way eastward 
along the Siberian Railway, did little to decrease the latent Japanese- 
American hostility, and the participation of a Canadian contingent 
may have served to bring the ill-feeling as well as the American distrust 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty to the attention of the Canadian govern- 
ment. 


Since the balance was an Anglo-American-Japanese one, it rested 
on the relative naval power of the three states, and since it was an un- 
stable balance, it threatened to provoke a race in naval armaments, 
which none of the three powers desired—Britain and the United States 
because of the cost, Japan because it did not wish to compete with the 
industrial resources of the United States. Although a naval armaments 
race might be stimulated by political conditions in the Pacific, it could 
not remain confined in its implications to the Pacific. It raised the 
whole question of Anglo-American relations in the sphere of seapower. 
At this time Great Britain was still a party to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and though the treaty was not operative against a state with 
which Great Britain had a treaty of arbitration, as it did have with the 
United States, the total impression made by the Treaty on the 
American mind was that it encouraged the Japanese in those courses 
which the American government was determined to oppose and reverse. 
Accordingly, American sentiment was becoming very hostile to renewal 
of the Treaty when its term ran out in 1921, and it was apparent that, 
if renewed, it would become a factor making for bad relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. If bad relations occurred as 
part of a naval race, the results might be serious. 


It is, of course, fundamental to Canadian foreign policy that its 
principal objective must be to ensure that British and American 
foreign policies are joint or parallel. Any major divergence is likely 
to be dangerous to Canada, and strained relations seriously so. Hence 
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it may be taken for granted that the Department of External Affairs 
saw in a refusal to renew the Anglo-Japanese Treaty the best means 
of harmonizing Anglo-American policies. That is, Canada as the 
North American member of the Commonwealth of Nations, was pre- 
pared to advocate a policy known to be consonant with the prejudices 
and interests of North America and, it was argued, with the best interests 
of the Commonwealth and of Canada. 

As is well known, Canada, represented very ably by Prime Minister 
Meighen, in the Imperial Conference of July 1921 opposed and opposed 
successfully the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. In this Mr. 
Meighen, the hope in domestic politics of those stern and unbending 
Conservatives who were normally the staunch proponents of a British 
policy for Canada, won a diplomatic triumph possibly unequalled by 
any other Dominion prime minister. In acting as he did, however, Mr. 
Meighen was briefed by Mr. Loring Christie of the Department of 
External Affairs, who carried on the work of Sir Robert Borden 
towards establishing the diplomatic identity of Canada. But Meighen 
was also responding to the pull of continental forces, never stronger than 
at the conclusion of a war from which Britain had emerged secure.“ 


It is noteworthy that although Canada opposed the renewal, it had, 
it would seem, no alternative to offer, thereby indicating either a policy 
incompletely thought out, or a readiness to risk all consequences so 
long as the North American viewpoint prevailed at the Conference. 
The immediate consequence of the dropping of the Ailiance—the cer- 
tainty of Japan taking offence—could have been foreseen, though the 
remoter consequences, realized today, were not so obvious. 


An alternative was clearly desirable and was, in fact, furnished by 
the United States in proposing the Washington Conference. By means 
of a conference of the naval powers the armaments race might be 
averted. This assumed the creation of a political equilibrium in the 
Pacific acceptable to the three major Pacific powers. That is, Japan 
would have to withdraw from the territory of China to satisfy America, 
but America would have to accept the other gains made by Japan since 
1914. Once Great Britain had resolved to terminate the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, a tacit Anglo-American combination had come into being, 
before which Japan yielded. Thus the termination of the Alliance was 
merged into a new general agreement, the Four-, Five-, and Nine- 
Power Treaties, 1921-1922, more or less acceptable to all parties. 


The results of the Washington Treaties are, of course, well known. 
The political situation in the Pacific was stabilized for ten years, and 
Japan was left dominant and unassailable by existing forces in the 


ia. B. Brebner, “Canada, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington 
Conference” (Political Science Quarterly, 50, 1935, pp. 45-58). 
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Western Pacific. This advantageous position Japan was to strengthen | cripp 
covertly by the fortification, contrary to the terms of the mandate, of @ be la 
the Carolines and the Marshalls. The Philippines and the East Indies lay © and 


within the sweep of the great sickle of Japan’s Pacific islands and : Ame 
the only check on its swing southward was the “ever-aimed arrow” © Hig! 


of American seapower at Pearl Harbour. Great Britain had with- 7% sea. 
drawn to Singapore, merely flying the flag at Hong Kong and trusting | first 
to the understanding with America for the security of its Pacific % on @ 
possessions and interests. p the : 

The effects of those new combinations on Canada were immediate ' cot 
and far-reaching, though there is little evidence they were realized at — *® 
the time. The defence of the Canadian west coast now rested with: *"Y 


the American Pacific fleet, thereby implying that Canadian local de- 7 i 
- . . » tne 

fences were part of the American continental defence system. Hence, ~ “ 

Canadian local defences must be such as to ensure that the American 


defence systems as a whole could not be penetrated through Canadian ~ 4 ™ 
waters and territory. The Pacific coast of Canada had become an © Jap 
American strategic area. | skil 
By 1938, when it was apparent that war threatened in both Europe | 'S 
and Asia, this interdependence of Canadian-American Pacific defences * ™ ? 
became clear, and Canadian preparations were made accordingly. Said at: 
the Canadian Minister of National Defence, the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, ~ 
in 1938: | An 
“Assuming such a war, the existence of a first-class naval base in Puget Fo 
Sound demands that any enemy be prevented from establishing advance bases —_ flee 
within effective flying range — approximately 600 miles. The most northerly .) sisi 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands is within 600 miles of Seattle. It will be — int 
our responsibility, as a neutral, to prevent advance bases being established in 
that region and to destroy any that may be established on Canadian territory. Jay 
lf we do not drive off those who seek our bays and inlets for unneutral un 
purposes — as bases for attack on another friendly power — somebody else eas 
will do it for us and we shall lose the sovereignty of our own territory.” the 
How thoroughgoing this interdependence had become, however, for 
only the harsh logic of war was to reveal, when the Japanese ’ _ sit 
irruption of 1941 shook to dust the power structure of the Washington of 
Treaties. At Pearl Harbour the “ever-aimed arrow” of American co 
seapower was broken before it could be sped, though that stroke was 
to call into being the most formidable of all navies. The sickle of W: 
Japanese conquest, long sharpened and poised, swept southward through st 


the Philippines and the Indies, lopped off Singapore, and was checked It 


only on the borders of India. Meantime American soil was occupied sh 
in the Aleutians. It looked as though, while British seapower was at fo 
full stretch in European and Indian waters, and American seapower of 

*Quoted by Lower, op. cit.; italics Dr. Lower’s. b 
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3 crippled in the Central Pacific, the northwest coast of America might 


be laid bare to Japanese raids by sea and air. To avert this possibility 


Sand hold the right flank of the great Pacific assault preparing in 
) American arsenals, the Alaskan campaign was waged. The Alaska 
» Highway was built to ensure communications against further defeats at 


sea. Alaska was fortified and the Aleutians were cleared. For the 
first time since 1814, Canadians knew what it was to have to depend 
on an ally for defence; for the first time was applied the doctrine of 


’ the strategic unity of North America. The Alaskan campaign was, of 
| course, precautionary; it was supplementary to the gveat series of 


attacks begun in the southwestern Pacific and was a rehearsal for 
any future Pacific war. The Canadian northwest for the foreseeable 
future is an American strategic area. Canada cannot be neutral when 
the United States is at war in the Pacific. 

The Pacific assault on Japan went from victory to victory, through 
a mounting series of successes outmatching the rapid easy conquest of 
Japan in 1941-42, and won by a display of seapower, confidence and 
skill such as the world had not hitherto seen. It ended in the shatter- 
ing defeat of Japan, its armies swept from the continent of Asia, two 
of its cities seared into oblivion by atomic power, the sacred soil 
occupied. The United States is left supreme in the Pacific. 


That supremacy has been asserted with a brusqueness justified by 
American success, but not perhaps by considerations of general policy. 
For the destruction of Japanese power was accomplished not only by the 
fleets and armies of the United States, but also by the dogged re- 
sistance of China, the tough fibre of the British, and the eleventh-hour 
intervention of Russia. Not only are the European powers expelled by 
Japan returning to the Pacific; not only is the problem of Chinese 
unity and power still posed before the world; the vacuum in the north- 
east created by the repulse of Russia in 1905-06 has been filled by 
the return of a victorious Russia, with its interests to defend and push 
forward on the Asiatic mainland and in the Pacific basin. It is a 
situation too complex and dangerous to be met by a mere assumption 
of American supremacy, as the creation of the Commission for the 
control of Japan would seem to admit. 


As for Canada, though its direct contribution to Pacific victory 
was insignificant, it is by the necessities of North American Pacific 
strategy willy-nilly a junior partner of the United States in the Pacific. 
It will share at second hand the fruits of American success; it will 
share, possibly at first hand, the consequences of American failure. If, 
for example, the United States, conscious of a power it did not seek, 
of victory over a foe whose aggression it did not consciously provoke, 
bears things with a high hand, as it has done hitherto in the Pacific, 
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Canada must share any hostility that assertion of American supremacy 
may bring forth. 


It is an ironic consequence of the stand of a convinced imperialist | 


that Canada, in forcing a modification of British imperial policy, should 
in the end find itself subordinate to the exigencies of American Pacific 
policy. Yet this is to dramatize the issue unduly; it was always in the 
cards that Canada, no matter who represented her, should speak in 
North American accents in the imperial councils; that it should be- 
come dependent on American seapower for defence from the day the 
rise of German seapower forced the withdrawal of the British fleet 
from American and Pacific waters, which was to be balanced by the 
growth of American seapower and of Anglo-American friendship. 
There is no cause to deplore this development ; what is needed is rather 
to explore its implications. 


In speculating on future Canadian-American relations in the Pacific, 
one notes that the old maxim of imperial affairs—that commerce 
divides and defence unites—applies also to Canadian-American re- 
lations. In trade the two countries will be competitors, probably keen 
competitors ; in strategic matters they will co-operate. 


In commercial matters there are two fields for consideration: the 
markets of Commonwealth countries, and those of the other Pacific 
countries, notably China. Commercial relations with the former are 
regulated at present by the imperial preferential rates of inter-Common- 
wealth treaties. Imperial preference is at the moment under attack 
in the United States, and understandably so, though one wishes that 
our American critics would give rather more attention to the mote 
in their own eye—the tariffs which were the provocation or at least 
the excuse for the imperial preferential rates of 1932. If the rates 
remain even in modified form, Canada will have a trading advantage 
in Australia, New Zealand, and British colonial territories; so also will 
American capital invested in Canadian export industries. If, as is 
to be hoped, the preferences disappear along with a lowering of the 
American tariff, the general effect will be beneficial, but it will 
greatly increase the competition to be met by Canadian manufactured 
exports in Pacific and world markets. Can Canadian industry meet 
this competition, reinforced as it may be by American loans made on 
condition that the money be spent in the United States? This is 
a dificult question that must be faced. 

With respect to other markets, the question is whether these are to 
be open to world trade. It is not merely that the Asiatic countries, 
seeking a measure of industrialization, will take care to protect their 
infant industries. It is a question of the type of domestic economy 
they choose to establish. For countries poor in money and industrial 
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capital, the closed soviet economy is a tremendous temptation, and in 
lieu of extensive outside help, a veritable necessity. A  sovietized 
China would raise grave questions in the Pacific, not only as to Russian 
policy or matters of political or strategic import, but also as to 
commercial prospects. For a sovietized economy is a “closed” eco- 
nomy, an economy which obtains capital not by borrowing but by en- 
forced denial of consumer demand, and trades with other economies 
not in terms of consumer preference but of the needs of planned in- 
dustrial development. There is perhaps the basic point of difference 
between “free enterprise” countries and those under the inspiration 
of Russia’s great example of how to raise oneself by one’s bootstraps. 
It is not that trade is impossible between such economies, but that 
trade is controlled and minimized. These systems do not agree ; frictions 
inevitably develop between the “imperialism” (loans at interest and 
unrestricted sale of goods) of the commercial powers, and the “autarchy” 
(self-denying capitalism and_ state-as-consumer) of the sovietized 
countries. Each seeks to make the other conform to its needs. If 
these two kinds of economies (the difference is of kind, though there 
are increasing degrees of approximation) can be harmonized, peace 
in the future will be a reasonable likelihood. 

Meantime, it is the obvious policy of the United States to maintain 
the open door in China and other Asiatic countries. It is Russian 
economic policy in eastern Europe that is disturbing; strategically and 
politically its conduct on the whole has been rather more than de- 
fensible. In the policy of the United States, Canada, as a country 
of like economy but far more dependent on exports for prosperity, 
must perforce join and incur the consequences. The consequences 
of success will be an opportunity to compete in the markets of the Far 
East ; of failure, to share the possibility of strained relations with Soviet 
Russia and a sovietized China. Strained relations in these terms would 
invoke once more a balance of power in the Pacific—and the Arctic— 
and bring Canada into close political and strategic co-operation with, 
not to say dependence on, the United States. 

Clearly, neither such relations nor their consequences are desirable. 
Canada must do everything in its power to prevent them. Clearly 
then, the old pattern of Canadian external relations in the Atlantic— 
one of strain and pull between the United Kingdom and the United 
States—is to be repeated in Canadian relations with the United States 
and Russia in the Pacific. While the role of conciliator or mediator 
is illusory, especially as Canada has not and is not likely to have any 
special relations with Russia, it must itself pursue a policy and use 
such influence as may from day to day fall to it, to harmonize American 
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and Russian interests and policies.’ In the last ditch of strategic de 7 
fence, Canada must stand with the United States and must be prepared | 
and co-operative. In matters of ideology, while with the United States, 
it would do well to eschew political argument and stick to the realistic 
language of reciprocal advantage. Caviar is caviar, whoever squeezed set 
the sturgeon, and nickel is nickel, whoever dug it. In matters of com- 4 no 
merce, it must bend its energies to increase the area of exchange, not | wé 





only within that part of the world in which international exchange is ~ Ww 
still estimated to be at least a theoretical good, but also with that») ar 
other part of the world in which it is assumed to be at best a necessary w 
evil. There is a good field for shrewd thinking and realistic diplomacy e\ 
here. th 
Finally, in the sphere of high politics, Canada in its Pacific relations, 
as in general, is committed by interest and policy to making the United ” 
Nations a working success. To succeed, the United Nations must be- , d 
come and remain the principal clearing-house of international relations, ‘ 
the place where the major powers actually do talk business, where the . 
decisions are actually made. If it does not function in this manner, 
and the major powers transact their serious business among themselves ' 
as they did during the history of the League of Nations, it will fail t 
To ensure that the United Nations develops as prescribed, Canada as ] 


a middle power has two general lines of policy to follow: one, to insist 
along with the smaller powers, that the great powers do use the , 
United Nations as a genuine clearing-house ; and two, to give them 
support in every reasonable way in doing so, In the United Nations 
Organization Canada has a potential agency which may solve its most 
perplexing problems of external policy by furnishing means of co- 


operation among its great neighbours and preserving, in international 
co-operation, the effective independence of Canada. 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, November 1945. 


"Editor's Note: Canada and Russia have, of course. many problems in common; 
some for example, in their respective northlands which present challenging oppor- 


timities for co-operative endeavour between the two peoples, or indeed, the three— 
U.S.S.R., Canada, and the United States. 
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IMMIGRATION 
H. F. ANGUS 


lf by an immigration policy we mean an organized effort to bring 
settlers to Canada in considerable numbers it is probable that such will 
not be formulated until the men released from the armed forces and from 
war industries have found employment. In the meantime men and women 
who wish to come to Canada will probably be left free to do so if they 
are admissible under our ordinary immigration law. They will come 
w.thout special encouragement, and entirely at their own risk, and it is 
even possible that if they come in substantial numbers a demand for 
their exclusion may arise. 

No one can wonder that a country such as Canada should hesitate 
to make plans for the reception of immigrants before the problems of 
demobilization and reconstruction have been faced. As soon, however, 
as conditions become stabilized, some policy will be expected and it will 
occasion surprise if none is announced. 

Canadian attitudes towards immigration were profoundly influenced 
by the mass unemployment of the early ‘thirties. A pioneering generation 
has no doubts as to the ability of a country to absorb immigrants. A 
generation which has experienced protracted unemployment ts not un- 
likely to feel that if there are fewer people it is easier to find employment 
jor them. ‘This is a vague sentiment rather than a considered judgment 
and it ts arguable that a larger population would be Jess lik ely to depend 
on fluctuations in the external demand ior primary products and more 
able to maintain a stable economic fife in the midst of a world-wide de- 
pression, 

Hlowever this may be, curious contradictions exist in Canadian at- 
titudes towards immigration. A country which has built its railways and 
planned its economy in the expectation of a large population seems to 
have resigned itself to a prolonged period of slow growth. People who 
as a matter of course treat the rate of population growth of the province 
or city in which they live as an indication of prosperity find themselves 
rather frightened of an increase taking place in the country at large. 
Cities wish to grow, yet urban birth-rates are not high, and city dwellers 
do not like to think that young men are in full flight from our farms. 
By implication they ask for immigration. 

There is an explanation of these contradictions. Immigrants are 
welcome if they are thought of as employers with capital, eager to estab- 
lish new industries, or if they have the means to settle down as ptir- 
chasers of Canadian products. They are welcome, too, if there is a 
probability of their being confined, at any rate for a time, to occupations 


which Canadians have tended to avoid, such as domestic service or 
labour in the beet fields. Immigrants are unwelcome if they appear likely 
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to be competitors. They are unwelcome, too, if there is a probability 
that they will be recognizably foreign for a considerable length of time. 
A foreign critic, who did not mince his words, would probably say that 
Canadians did not want immigrants unless they were both easy to ex- 
ploit and readily assimilable. 

It is not usual to find immigrants who combine both these desiderata. 
Those who win approval because they come from impoverished countries 
and, as they have low living standards, are willing to work hard for 
small rewards, are likely to be the least easy to transform into represen- 
tative Canadians. Those who are most likely to be able to look after 
themselves and make their way are also the most likely to compete with 
native Canadians and to arouse the hostility of those whom they sup- 
plant. It can hardly have escaped attention. that the refugee from 
Europe is less likely to be hospitably received than the fugitive slave 
from the United States was a century ago. It is economic conditions 
which have changed and not the hospitality of Canadians which has de- 
teriorated. 


As long as Canadians were anxious for reasons of self-interest to 
promote immigration into Canada it was easy to think it the duty of a 
country with vast resources to make access to them available to suitable 
people from less favoured lands. Conscientiousness often conceals self- 
interest and this sense of duty has lapsed as the need for greater man- 


power in Canada diminished. Canadians no longer feel that they have , 


acquired command over natural wealth, from which as a nation they 
derive a rentier’s income, and that they have acquired their wealth on 
terms which carry with them a duty to allow others to win a share in it. 


Thinking today is apt to be directed differently. The United Nations 
have pledged themselves to promote full employment. If Canada should 
find herself in a position to honour this undertaking and to create and 
maintain within Canada a seller’s market for labour, can immigration 
be unrestricted? Can a seller’s market for labour exist in one country 
and a buyer’s market in another if it is assumed that migration is free 
or, for that matter, that trade moves freely? A country systematically 
maintaining investment at a level which will prevent cyclical unemploy- 
ment is, for immigration purposes, something totally different from a 
country depending on its economic frontier as an outlet for unemployed 
labour. 


If we are to be realistic we must think of Canada’s future immigration 
policy in relation to Canada’s future employment policy. The construc- 
tive course may well be for the Canadian employment service to direct 
immigration or to warn immigrants off, by accurate reporting of employ- 
ment prospects. A further step might be to seek suitable labour out- 
side Canada if vacancies cannot be filled in Canada. Co-operation might 
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Immigration 


well be established with employment services in the United Kingdom 
and in other countries. The migration of approved recruits might also 
be facilitated by provisions for the transfer of their social insurance 
credits, and by entitling them to the full benefits of Canadian social 
legislation. 

To treat immigration in this way would be almost revolutionary. It 
would tend to make the reception of an immigrant what it ought to be, 
something analogous to an act of adoption. It would make it possible 
and indeed easy for a man to leave a country in which he was surround- 
ed with social security legislation affording protection from the cradle 
to the grave by admitting him, on appropriate terms, to another not 
totally dissimilar system. It would make it possible to emphasize the 
duties and responsibilities of a migrant. It might well lead to a smaller 
volume of migration, but the immigrants would be of a quality easy to 
assimilate and retain. As we should no longer be making rules merely 
to keep undesirables out, exclusion would no longer carry the implica- 
tion of undesirability. We should be choosing men to fill vacancies, and 
become our partners. 

There would still remain the question of those who wished to come 
to Canada at their own risk and for their own purposes. Quite distinct 
from systematic migration, there is the movement from country to 
country of those who join friends or relatives or who seek adventure. 
Here freedom of movement should be the aim, though precautions must 
be taken to avoid the permanent settlement of undesirable people. To 
make and enforce regulations which achieve this aim without creating 
cases of hardship and injustice may be an almost impossible task, but 
it will be in some degree simplified if it can be separated from that of 
directing relatively large-scale movements and can be closely related to 
the regulation of travel by persons who have no intention of changing 
their permanent home. 

Now that the war is over the restoration of freedom of movement 
by those who wish to change their country of residence should not be 
indefinitely delayed. Some feeling of personal freedom will be restored 
when these movements are permitted with no greater restrictions than 
were usual in time of peace. When a normal interchange of residents 
between friendly countries is again treated as a matter of course, some- 
thing positive will have been done to restore the means by which mutual 
knowledge and a neighbourly spirit were maintained. If, as has been 
contended, the permanent immigration policy of Canada requires a new 
orientation, there is also a real need to take care that nothing impairs the 
ordinary choice of a country of residence by people who are not likely 
to endanger public security, spread disease, or become a public charge. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, November 1945. 
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UNESCO‘ 


R. C. WALLACE 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion is a somewhat ponderous and high-sounding title. It will be known 
as UNESCO, which has the merit of brevity, and might even seem, 
on the face of it, to have cultural significance. The conference which 
was held in London, November 1-16, had as its purpose the setting up 
of this organization, in similar fashion to the way in which the parent 
body—the United Nations Organization—was set up in the conference 
at San Francisco early this year. The London conference completed 
its labours in a spirit of unanimity and good feeling, and the represen- 
tatives of the forty-four countries that took part in the meeting have 
gone back to their homes convinced that this new organization has in 
it great possibilities for the welfare of the world and for peace among 
the nations, provided only that the purposes for which it has come into 
being are pursued with vigour and with faith by all the peoples who are 
signatory to the document which serves as the Charter of this new 
world association. 


A word as to its origin. Since 1941 regular meetings have been 
held in London, under the chairmanship of the British Minister of 
Education (formerly known as the President of the Board of Education) 
attended by the Ministers of Education of the allied nations, but more 
particularly of those countries that were under the heel of the enemy. 
The discussions had to do with the measures of relief that might be 
set on foot to restore the school life and provide the necessary equip- 
ment to make schools possible just as soon as the enemy was driven 
out. There were immediate needs. There are still immediate needs, pathe- 
tically urgent. The testimony from Greece, from Yugoslavia, from 
Poland, from China at the London conference will not soon be forgot- 
ten by those who heard it. But the allied ministers saw beyond the 
immediate present into the more significant future. They realized that 
the right foundation must be built, otherwise the structure will topple 
again like a house of cards. And’so they went forward to an emphasis 
on education, on understanding, on the sharing of the fruits of the 
mind, in order that suspicion and distrust might be removed. This 
note showed itself at San Francisco, and took shape in Articles in the 
Charter to provide for the kind of organization UNESCO is to be, and 


*Published by kind permission of the author and Queen’s Quarterly. Dr. 
Wallace attended London Conference as member of Canadian delegation. 
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UNESCO 


to incorporate such an organization in the wider compass of UNO. 
The allied ministers went further. They prepared a draft constitution 
which formed the basis of discussion at the London conference, whose 
basic ideas are to be found in the final articles of agreement, even 
though the form is greatly changed. The conference had before it as 
well a carefully prepared alternative draft submitted by the French 
Government. While many new proposals came in during the course 
of the conference, more particularly from the very active and very 
able delegation from the United States. in the main the conference 
was concerned with the integration of the drafts of the allied ministers 
and of the French Government into a significant whole. 


What then is the purpose which has inspired this movement? It 
can be put in a few words. It is in the minds of men that wars begin. 
It is in the minds of men that understanding must be created, sympathy 
inculeated, co-operation established. That can only be done if education 
is universally shared, knowledge made common property, scientific pro- 
gress available to all, the fine arts an open book to the whole world. By 
interchange of scholars and teachers, by translation and publication, 
by all the means of mass education, by books, by word of mouth, by 
national and international organizations, the fruits of the mind and the 
spirit must become the common property not of the intellectuals only, 
but of men and women everywhere. When they do not know, they 
suspect. When they know, they understand. Stripped of all detail, that 
is the credo of UNESCO: It is a venture in faith. But who is there 
to say that it is a utopian faith? The philosopher has affirmed: “In 
the world there is nothing great but man. In man there is nothing great 
but mind.” If we cannot build on the mind and the spirit there is 
nothing left on which to build. 


This is not to say that the peace of the world can be maintained by 
these means alone. It cannot. Education is a plant of slow growth. 
It needs time—much time. But one would be prepared to maintain 
that if peace can be secured for a generation by power—and there is 
as yet no other weapon in which to trust—this organization can lay the 
foundations during that time on which permanent peace and security 
will be built. That is not an extravagant claim. If we do not subscribe 
to it, why are we in the field of education at all? But we must work, 
not for today or tomorrow, but, in a very real sense, sub specie aeter- 
nitatis. There is no other vision that satisfies our inner being. 





To return to the immediate and the practical. The instrument of 
UNESCO takes effect with twenty signatories, which it already has, 
and with the acceptance by agreement of the member states concerned. 
The first meeting will take place next summer, to which each of the 
signatory states will send five delegates. These delegates will be chosen 
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by the respective governments in consultation with the educational 
authorities and national bodies concerned, and, if advisable, through a 


national commission set up for the purpose. Canada will doubtless take ' 


her own best way, in the light of her own circumstances, to achieve 
this end. A preparatory Commission, set up by the conference, is now 
at work in London making ready for this meeting. It is representative 
of all the signatory states, but a small executive, in which Canada has 
a seat, will do the real work. The organization, when it meets in as- 


sembly, will appoint a Secretary General, who in turn will appoint his , 


staff, representative of educational, scientific, and cultural interests, 
With an executive of fifteen, he will carry on the work of the organiza- 
tion in Paris, which was selected as a grateful tribute to the place that 
France has held in all that pertains to the mind and the spirit. This 
mark of confidence will have its own reward. 


Meanwhile the problem of the devastated countries presses. A 
technical subcommittee has been set up, of which Canada has been in- 
vited to accept the chairmanship, to investigate the needs, analyze the 
surveys that have already been made, make further explorations, and 
recommend measures of immediate relief. We are known by our works. 
If we do not give practical assistance when the need is sore, our long- 
distance plans will be looked on with more than suspicion by the 
countries that have now no schools for their children. UNRRA will 


prove an ever present help, but the direction in this matter must come 
from UNESCO. 

A few memories linger. They deserve to be recorded. The trans- 
parent sincerity of the words of the Prime Minister, the understanding 
and competent chairmanship of Ellen Wilkinson, the moving speech of 
Leon Blum, the high spiritual note struck by the woman delegate from 
India, the leadership throughout the conference of Archibald MacLeish, 
the head of the United States delegation, and last but not least, the 
statesmanlike planning by the Secretary, Sir Alfred Zimmern, who has 
by this service put all internationally-minded people still further in his 
debt—these seem to stand out above a level of discussion and debate 
which was throughout remarkably high. The first step has been well 
taken. May we go forward without faltering to the end. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, December 1945. 
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SCANDINAVIA’S STRATEGIC POSITION 


VLADIMIR GROSSMAN 


The second world war—enveloping the entire globe and conducted 
with the aid of almost inconceivable inventions and with vast mechanical 
skill—is a demonstration for all, layman and expert alike, of the 
strategic significance and importance of every piece of land in every 
corner of the world. Who had heard of an island called Guadalcanal 
in the Pacific? Who was at all interested in Kirkenes in the northern 
part oi Norway? Obscure settlements on the Alaska Highway, villages 
and towns on the North African shores of the Mediterranean, Russian 
villages which had been forgotten since Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow, roads in China and borders in the Near East—suddenly these be- 
came almost daily topics in the news, and the public learned their history 
and the particular reasons for their prominence. 

Exploration of Northern sea routes in the Polar regions from the 
Kola Peninsula to Novaya Zemlya and from there to the Bering 
Straits, together with the newly established long-range air routes 
throughout the length of European and Asiatic Russia, have resulted in 
the establishment of a network of hundreds of aerodromes in remote, 
previously uninhabited localities in the north. Now the hop over the 
North Pole from one country to another no longer presents any diffi- 
culties. These sensational and fantastic flights took place long before 
Edmonton, in Canada, became an air centre of international importance. 
There is no longer any limit to movement and operations in the air 
or in the stratosphere—this is the importance of modern political 
geography. Henceforth a new science with new aspects and angles 
will decide on entirely new approaches to the problems of population and 
migration and relationships between countries and peoples. 

It may be interesting to note that generals of the German High 
Command, disgusted with the interference in their plans on the part 
of the ignorant and eccentric Nazi Fihrer, had nevertheless to praise 
Hitler’s intuition when he ordered and swiftly accomplished the oc- 
cupation and subjugation of Norway. It was a stroke of genius that 
he grasped the strategic importance of getting his hands on that part 
of Scandinavia which not only dominates the approaches to the North 
Sea and the entrance to the Baltic Sea, but also the most valuable route 
from the Atlantic to the Arctic Ocean, to the Barents Sea and Mur- 
mansk. That this stroke of Hitler’s greatly affected the trend of military 
events and gave Germany advantages out of all proportion to the cost, 
seems now beyond any doubt. The Germans themselves were more 
surprised than anyone else. 
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Because she achieved the domination of northwestern Scandinavia, 

Germany was then in a position to get her grip on Denmark, and— 
what was of less importance—she could afford to keep Sweden neutral 
and exploit this neutrality to the utmost. The battlefront in Finland 
was also important to the strategy of the German High Command, 
but the control she hoped to exercise in the northern sea routes was of 
greater importance. She exerted desperate efforts to check the flow 
of war materials going to Russia from Great Britain and the United 
States. So far, very few details are known of the struggle between 
the huge convoys, which for a number of years fed the Russian war 
machine, and of the German raiders who showed great skill and endur- 
ance. In the icy waters through black nights and foggy days, German 
aircraft and submarines made every possible use of the intricate topo- 
graphy of the shores of Norway, in order to deprive the Allies of free- 
dom of movement in the northern sea. When the history of the struggle 
in these hell-dark regions is finally written it will be the story of 
another war in itself—a war requiring new skills and limitless heroism. 

As proved to be the case so often during the war, the calculations 
of Germany’s war lords, when they evaluated the powers of resistance 
of the countries they decided to subjugate, were wrong. Norway, in 
spite of her numerous quislings; Denmark, which was considered the 
weakest of the three Scandinavian countries; Sweden, neutral, and 
often forced to yield to threats and pressure: all three vigorously re- 
sisted, and we now know with certainty that their resistance was 
successful. This was not the same kind of enmity and bloody resistance 
with which Germany was faced in Yugoslavia, Greece and even France, 
but it was nevertheless more successful and stirring than the guerrilla 
warfare in southern Europe. Germany was not able to stop the Allied 
convoys bringing war materials to Russia. The several ports and hide- 
outs on the Norwegian shore did not afford her the protection she hoped 
for and needed for her ships, particularly for her last and only giant 
battleship, the Tirpitz; instead, in many cases, they became traps. In 
these waters the British Navy, step by step and systematically, killed off 
the German ships piecemeal; the Germans themselves were caught in 
the traps they had built. 

Germany’s war planners made a fundamental mistake when they 
presumed they could prevent a Scandinavian bloc, merely because there 
were no treaties between the Scandinavian countries outlining co-ordi- 
nated policies in case of a European war. 

The Germans’ idea of a Scandinavian policy—and they undoubtedly 
considered it sound and sure to succeed—was to make Finland an ally 
and treat her as one of the family—a friend in need, whose future destiny 
would be to share in the fruits of conquest and achievement when the 
war was won and Germany ruled the globe. Then, taking into con- 
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Scandinavia’s Strategic Position 


sideration the necessity of covering Finland’s back by the friendship of 
a nation so closely connected with her, they left Sweden her neutrality, 
but took advantage of this precarious neutrality by using Swedish ore 
and other commodities. It must be admitted that the Germans played 
this game in Sweden much more skilfully than they could have done in 
other countries because the Nazi sympathizers in Sweden were pro- 
bably more unselfish than some of the Nazi leaders themselves. The 
Nazis, in fact, had many unscrupulous and devoted friends in Sweden, 
who defended their cause courageously against great odds, but these 
great odds should have made it clear to them that the Swedish nation, 
as a whole, was against Nazi Germany and all that she stood for. 


However, Norway and Denmark, whose kings are brothers, whose 
people speak the same language and who are both historically and 
culturally members of the same family, were divided much less skilfully. 
Germany ignored and discarded their relationship—which is much more 
than a traditional formula—by brutalizing Norway and simultaneously 
according Denmark a régime of “friendly occupation.’”’ Denmark was 
to be made to see, judge, and form her own conclusions regarding the 
Norwegians’ attitude towards Germany’s offers of co-operation. The 
Danes decided they could do away with a regular government and an- 
swered with outbreaks of violent sabotage. In Norway, although 
Quisling did not represent a large number of people he succeeded in 
forming a small Nazi group. The Danish Nazis were insignificant 
numerically and were nothing but the scum of the nation—they were 
not even considered as a political group. As always, the Germans were 
much surprised at the unforeseen behaviour of the Danes—to them it 
seemed phenomenal. 





Thus before the end of the war—a considerable time before the 
end—the strategy of Germany’s diplomatic game in northern Europe, 
i.e., in Scandinavia and Finland, failed miserably. It was not that the 
system did not work—that is, meting out different treatment to four 
different countries, treatment which was intended simultaneously to 
serve the same purpose as Germany’s grand strategy—it actually did 
produce satisfactory results, but it worked against the Nazis, because 
they were unable to prevent the Allied support of Russia in this part 
of the battlefield, and the German High Command was compelled to 
accumulate tremendous manpower and huge quantities of supplies there. 
It began as a show, it was meant as a bluff, but in the end it met 
with catastrophe. Although Germany was supposed to know the Scan- 
dinavian countries she thoroughly misjudged them and miscalculated the 
situation. The principle mistake made by the Nazi leaders lay in their 
scorn of treaties, which, no matter how solemnly concluded and signed, 
they considered simple bluffs to which no significance should be attached. 
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Because there was no existing treaty requiring reciprocity and milit: ry & 





solidarity in the Scandinavian countries, they were confident that they 4 
ae 


need not take their actual and natural solidarity seriously. 


It is not necessary to make an extensive study of the history of the 
Scandinavian countries and the changes which have taken place in 
them during the last century to see that the three countries constitute an 
inseparable, natural bloc, dominating the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bosnia, 
the North Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. This bloc is remarkable in its 
extent. The kingdom of Denmark possesses the Faeroe Islands and 
Greenland, and up to last year had sovereignty over Iceland. The 
kingdom of Norway commands the Spitzbergen Archipelago. All these 
Danish and Norwegian islands and territories cover the approaches 
to England, from the E uropean continent and from the north, like an 
umbrella. It was in this spacious place d’armes that the Germans tried 
to outmanoeuvre the British and American fleets and cut the most 
vital communication lines of the Allies. Here it was that the pride of 
the British fleet, H.M.S. Hood, went down, a prey of the German 
watchdogs. 

Since the war—during the last few months— leading politicians in 
Scandinavia have repeatedly made the statement that they are not in- 
terested in specific orientations and will strive to live up to a policy of 
complete neutrality. These old-new declarations are sincere expressions 
of good will and are made in the name of nations which have always 
embraced a religion of unequivocal pacifism. The tortures they suffered 
during the war have re-affirmed the Scandinavian peoples’ belief in 
pacifism and deepened their distrust of dangerous international alliances, 
bargaining behind the scenes, and suspicious kinds of bilateral treaties. 
Stull, profound adherence to a policy of peace did not save Norway from 
Germany’s attack; neither did Denmark’s voluntary and wholehearted 
disarmament impress Germany at all. It is solely a matter of conjecture, 
but it is quite possible that the wery day Denmark announced in the 
Assembly oi the League of Nations—through Mr. Munch, her Foreign 
Secretary at the time—the Danish nation’s decision to abandon even 

her smal) standing armed force and fleet, the German General Staff 
decided that this declaration supplied one more reason why the little 
country, occupying such an important strategic position in the north, 
should be invaded. The “grand strategy” of big powers does not take 
the policies of smaller countries into consideration if and when military 
expedience calls for their sacrifice. If any pretext for aggression and 
violence is required, they follow a simple procedure: they argue that 
in all probability some other great power will perceive the advantage 
of the geographical location of the little country and seize it; therefore 
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Scandinavia’s Strategic Position 


they cannot take a chance o/ allowing the opportunity to pass to the 
enemy. 

The small nation’s solution for this problem is not in the creation 
of an artificial military alliance. During the years between the two 
wars, the manipulations of the so-called Little Entente in southeastern 
Europe and the arrangements they made in case of dangerous conflict 
could not create a strong bloc of nations, based on real solidarity. The 
political combination, although conceived by experienced politicians, 
proved a total failure. Commercial interests, even when combined with 
political tie-ups are not sufficient—they cannot make an entente suf- 
ficiently strong to enable it to resist military aggression on the part of 
a great power. Apparently something more substantial is needed. The 
Scandinavian countries, in spite of all their tribulations, have emerged 
from the war much more sound basically and better organized for a 
return to normal life than any other nations. 

Some time before the war ended—when the German armies were 
on the defensive and their complete breakdown merely a matter of 
time—warnings against the creation of a Scandinavian bloc were voiced 
in powerful quarters in Europe. It was argued, with some irritation, that 
such a bloc would endanger political equilibrium in Europe, invite 
serious friction, and in the end provoke conflicts. Such warnings are 
futile, because they ignore the factua] situation and impose a state of 
uneasiness and strained rejations instead—uneasiness which is unjus- 
tified because of the sincere international policies of the Scandinavian 
countries, established long ago. In this corner oi Europe a de facto 
bloc is in existence, composed of a group of nations bound to stand 
together, with or without an alliance. 

The situation in Scandinavia deserves special attention, because 
there one can find an ideal pattern of relations between neighbouring 
countries and nations, in accordance with their common history, in- 
terests, and natural status. They fave no need for specttic alliances 
which would serve the interests of foreign countries; it is enough for 
them to follow the natural trend of national development and sporsor 
the growth of mutual interest. Between neighbouring nations the 
bonds are more significant than any elements of division and separation. 
Many dangerous frictions and conflicts would be avoided in other parts 
of Europe if the example of the Scandinavian group of nations could 
be followed. 


Montreal, December 1945. 
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Wortp ProGRAMME—CoLourRED MAN’s BurpDEN—COouNCcIL oF ForeIGN MINISTERs | \ Th 
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Long-held ideas on national sovereignty as related to the possibilities of ? 
enduring peace are changing in some quarters as rapidly as did our conception 7 nt 
of distance in relation to air defence’. Great Britain, from which leadership ~~ 0°" 
sometimes comes in times of change and stress, has offered the suggestion, by I 
no means new, that a world parliament will save us from destruction in this Britis 
atomic age. | Pena 
Some five months ago (from the time of writing) when the United Nations a “ft 
Charter was framed at San Francisco, continuance of the principle of national self-g 
sovereignty was held essential if nations were to be persuaded to sign the the } 


Charter; the Charter was drafted in the realization that three major powers becau 


held ninety per cent. of the power, rather than the peoples of the world. favor 
Then came release of atomic energy. : 
Mr. Eden late in November attacked the veto power of the big nations on wa 
the Security Council of UNO and suggested that national sovereignty meant ase 
nothing in an atomic age. He might have added that ultimately the awful secret 


would be out, that control as proposed by Washington, Ottawa, and London at _ 


best could be only temporary. The next day Britain’s Foreign Minister declared 
that his government was anxious to water down her sovereignty in favour of ~~ mini 
a world assembly, freely elected by the people rather than by governments. 
It would be a parliament of the peoples of the earth. Mr. Bevin made it 


clear that his proposal must not interfere with the setting up of UNO or hx sessi 
interpreted as clashing with certain degrees of national sovereignties; rather, 4 Unit 
it would be a means of bringing them together. lock 
To underline the urgency, British Conservative leaders, who hitherto have | wha 
favoured the nationalist principle of groups of nations as the basis of co-operation, viev 
joined Mr. Bevin’s plea. the 
There are signs that forces already are at work in the American Congress Sep 

to join in this new approach to security, and if we look objectively at Russia’s the 
history, we can see reasons why she too may support the plan, even though at onl, 
San Francisco the Russians pressed for the veto, with the Americans agreeing. o 
tae «Bure tres 

The future prosperity of the West, with its contracting markets, is related Do 
closely to the white man’s conduct in the impoverished East. Moreover it rests For 
within our power to decide whether the aborigines will follow a pattern of 5 sothe 
military aggression or economic co-operation when they reach industrial maturity. ; An 
Restoration of former colonies and dependencies to their old rulers must not [| « 


mean exploitation for the benefit of the few or the closing of markets except to | Th 
the manufactured goods of the same few; exploitation means low standards of 
living which reflect on trade. By 
Whether or not inevitable industrialization of the East, coupled with a 
three-to-two population majority, is used to challenge the former masters will 
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Quarterly News Review 
be decided soon, if it has not been already decided. The stakes are high and 
there are signs of the misplaying of hands in the following instances: 

The British are in Indo-China and Indonesia by order of the Supreme War 
Council; criticism, therefore, must be directed at the S.W.C. for not making 
available sufficient troops to forestall the uprisings which might have been 
foreseen; the failure has meant use of Japanese troops in Indo-China and Java. 

The natives of Indo-China do not welcome a return of the French, who 
offer a Federal Union which promises little economically. 

In Malaya, the natives find demands for rapid progress countered by a 
British offer of a Malayan Union (Federated and unfederated states, plus 
Penang and Malacca, with Singapore a separate colony), and by assurances of 
a “full share in the rewards of their industry.” The British say that were 
self-government effected early, the “non-resident” Chinese would overshadow 
the Malays politically, as they do now economically; the Chinese declare that 
because they alone fought the Japanese invaders, they should be shown the 
favouritism. 

In Indonesia, full freedom is demanded; the Dutch offer equal partnership 
within a Netherlands commonwealth, but fail to state whether or not the 
partnership would be tied to the needs of Holland. 

Korea is offered independence “in due course”, but cannot achieve it while 
Russia occupies the northern half of the country and America the south. 

In Burma, the independence leaders seek all cabinet posts, a demand re- 
miniscent of India’s troubles. 








Preliminary efforts for peace settlement in Europe failed when the first 
session in London of the Council of Foreign Ministers representing Russia, the 
United States, Great Britain, China, and France ended on October 2 in dead- 
lock between Russia and the other powers. They broke up over the question of 
what powers should be engaged in the preparatory work of drafting, with a 
view to their later submission to the United Nations, the peace treaties between 
the Allied powers and Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. On 
September 11, the Foreign Ministers agreed that all five states represented on 
the Council should participate in the discussions on all these treaties, but that 
only those states which were or were considered to be signatories of the sur- 
render instrument of each of the enemy powers above-named would have power 
of decision in addition to right of discussion. With reference to the Italian 
treaty talks, invitations were also extended to Italy, Yugoslavia, the British 
Dominions, and other states to present their views. On September 22, the Russian 
Foreign Minister objected to the participation of France in the discussions on 
the Balkan and Finnish treaties, and of China in all discussions. The British and 
Americans refused to accept this point of view, refused to eliminate all reference 
to the September 11 decision in the final protocol or protocols of the session. 
The adamancy of each side broke up the session. 

There are different interpretations of the controversy. Secretary of State 
Byrnes declared (October 5) that a large measure of agreement had been 
reached on the various treaty questions, and that the way had been pointed to- 
wards a solution of ticklish matters, such as the disposal of the Italian colonies. 
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On the procedural dispute, he said that the decision of September 11 had been 4 


in accordance with “the sense of the meeting” at Berlin in July and August, 


The Russian request of September 22 had been turned down; yet when it was | 


persistently put forward, the Americans finally proposed acceptance of the plan 
to exclude France and China, but only on the assurance that a general peace 
conference of the Big Five, of European members of United Nations and of 
extra-European states whose forces had fought in Europe, would be held by 
the end of 1945. However, Molotov asserted that he could not decide on this 
himself nor discuss it in the presence of France and China. Admitting that differ- 
ences over the recognition of the Romanian and Bulgarian governments had 
bedevilled the negotiations, Mr. Byrnes presented the issue as “whether the 
peace shall be made by three or even five, nations to the exclusion of other 
nations vitally concerned in the maintenance and enforcement of the peace... .” 
Finally, he added that an even deeper issue was that of the use of the power of 
veto in the Council. 


Foreign Secretary Bevin stated in the House of Commons (October 9) that 
the decision of September 11 had been taken on his initiative and that to determine 
conditions in Romania and Bulgaria, he had proposed that an independent inquiry 
be conducted. Apart from these proposals, his statement followed that of Mr. 
Byrnes and pointed up the same issue. 


Foreign Commissar Molotov, on October 3, regarded the Anglo-Americans 
as having attempted to alter the Berlin Agreement. He stated that Russia approved 
of the holding of a general peace conference. Two days later /svestia threw 
the blame for the breakdown on the United States on the grounds that Byrnes 
had rejected Molotov’s proposals regarding the signing of the protocols and 
the resumption of discussions on October 3. The editorial charged that the 
United States and Britain had acted differently in London and at Berlin, and 
that if they persisted, the three-power collaboration would end. The Russians, 
therefore, saw the issue as involving the very basis of the three-power collabor- 
ation in peace-making. 

This conflict and consequent failure of the conference suggest certain ob- 
servations. Only the blind partisans of each country concerned would assume 
his country’s attitude was automatically right. Each state entered the Council 
session with the primary object of protecting its national and imperial interests 
in the peace-making. They could not apparently think in terms other than national 
boundaries, armaments, spheres of influence, dominance over dependent peoples, 
and the like. Russia aimed to maintain her dominance in a region of great strategic 
concern to her, sought to break the seal of the Dardanelles cutting her off from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and asked for colonies in Africa, in order to emphasize 
her sense of world responsibility and power, and to carry to dependent peoples 
those principles of government she believes have been so successful with native 
peoples in Russia. Great Britain, to protect her homeland and her imperial posi- 
tion, had, perforce, to cppose Russian Mediterranean policy, defend her friends 
in Greece, and seek an equal voice with Russia in the Balkans. Further, Britain 
has close affinities with France, since both are West European and colonial 
powers. She seeks friendship with China to help maintain her Far East posses- 
sions. It is not surprising then that she backed their desire to participate in the 
work of the Council. The United States has learned the bitter lesson from 
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3 this war that events in Europe can affect her security. Because of her contribution 
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to the war in Europe and her enhanced national power and prestige, now imperial 
in scope, the United States seeks a full voice in the settlement of Europe. 
France, though allied to Russia in an alliance of convenience, is bound to the 
Anglo-American-Chinese camp by her policy of national renaissance—security 
in west Europe dictates a common policy with Great Britain, the dismemberment 
of Germany, friendship with Italy to the extent of supporting the return of the 
former Italian colonies to Italy, and friendly régimes in the Balkans. “Grandeur” 
makes it difficult for France to accept an inferior position in the Balkans, in 
France, though allied to Russia in an alliance of convenience, is bound to the 
Her desire to maintain her colonial empire moves her to seek British and 
Chinese friendship. Reconstruction needs cause her to count heavily on the United 
States for vital economic assistance. As for China, the Chungking dictatorship 
—so dependent on United States support—seeks equality with the Big Three 
and moves within the orbit of United States influence. Under these impulses, 
these powers seem on the verge of forming (1) a west European bloc, (2) a 
world bloc. 

The rivalries of national policies are permeated by the deadly poison seeping 
from the reservoir of hate, distrust, and prejudice aroused by anti-Communist 
and anti-bourgeois feelings. Wartime sacrifices, propaganda, and unity have not 
sufficed to cure the deadly effects of the pre-war propaganda and hostile acts. What 
was the result of these conditions at London? The powers adhered to certain 
principles of peace-making not for love of principle, but because a particular pro- 
cedure would create the best conditions to ensure success for their national policy. 
Russia seeks continued Big Three collaboration not only because she regards 
Big Three unity as essential to successful peace-making as it was to waging 
war, but because she knows her isolation will increase with the size of the con- 
ference. Conversely, the United States and Great Britain seek the broadest 
peace-making procedure not only because they recognize the justness of the 
“One World” principle, but because they can count on a host of friends in a 
large conference. For instance, the United States could not bring fascist Argen- 
tina into the United Nations at a meeting of the Big Three, but did at a 
Conference of all the United Nations. 

The necessity of Big Three unity cannot be over-emphasized. Any serious 
break between them paralyzes international action and threatens to divide the 
world into competing blocs with Russia, and the Anglo-Americans at the core 
of each. On the other hand, recognition of the global interdependence of peace- 
making is as important as Big Three collaboration. A compromise must be found, 
and perhaps the first step towards this is the acceptance by each of the Big Three 
of the principle of interdependence in relation to the Balkans or Japan; to the 
imperial domination of dependent peoples; to the use of atomic energy; and to 
equality of access to raw materials and other resources. If no compromise is 
reached, if the efforts at peace-making which failed at London are not success- 
fully resumed, the only alternative seems to be separate peace negotiations, with 
all the ugly consequences such a situation would involve for world peace. 


In the weeks immediately following the signing of the formal terms of 
Japanese surrender (September 2, 1945) and the early stages of the United 
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States occupation of Japan, many close students of Far Eastern affairs strongly 
criticized the occupation policy of the Allied powers. Japan’s conditional ac. 
ceptance (August 10) of the Potsdam terms (July 26) on the understanding that 
they would not “comprise any demand which prejudices the prerogatives of 
His Majesty as a sovereign ruler”, the Allied Governments’ decision to contro] 
Japan by utilizing “the authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Govern. 
ment .. . subject to the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, who wil! 
take such steps as he deems proper to effectuate the surrender terms,” and the 
significant utterances over the Tokyo radio and in the Diet designed to convince 
the Japanese people that the Allies had thwarted Japan’s plans only temporarily 
because of their material and scientific power and that “the war’s end was brought 
about solely through the benevolence of our sovereign’—all these factors appeared 
sufficient cause for alarm. Informed students of Japan feared that the Japanese 
ruling oligarchy was skilfully utilizing Allied initial policy to confirm and 
strengthen the imperial institution and thereby pave the way for the continuance 
of a disguised autocratic régime capable of suppressing any popular movement 
for democratic reform. 


While the decision to use the Emperor as the chief instrument of Allied con- 
trol may have been justified during the initial stages of the military occupation 
of Japan, it was feared that the continuance of such a policy would compromise 
the ultimate goal of a transformed Japan for the short-term advantages of a 
false security. 


The text of the “United States Post-Surrender Policy for Japan”, released 
to the press on September 22, was perhaps calculated to dissolve these fears, as 
it stated among other things that “the authority of the militarists and the in- 
fluence of militarism will be totally eliminated” from Japan’s “political, eco- 
nomic, and social life.” Moreover, the Japanese people “shall be encouraged to 
develop a desire for individual liberties and respect for . .. the freedoms of 
religion, assembly, speech, and the press . . . and to form democratic and re- 
presentative organizations.” Nevertheless, the quarrel of the State Department 
in Washington over General MacArthur’s prophecy that in six months Japan 
could be policed by 200,000 men appeared to foreshadow a “soft” policy ari 
indeed, to indicate considerable confusion in the Government repecting a 
range policy for Japan. Certainly, the liaison between the Washington <0» 
ment and the commander in Tokyo seemed slight. 


A marked stiffening of American policy towards Japan became evident in 
a series of significant directives issued by MacArthur to the Japanese Govern- 
ment during October and November, requiring the dissolution of the Imperial 
General Staff and its headquarters, the discontinuance of government support 
of State Shintoism, the diplomatic isolation of Japan by the recall of its re- 
presentatives in neutral countries and the transfer of its diplomatic and consular 
archives and property to the Allied powers, the abolition of the Aeronautics 
Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of Transportation and of all private and 
commercial aviation companies, the dissolution of the four leading Zaibatsu 
interlocking industrial and financial empires ruled by the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, and Yasuda holding companies, as the first step in the Allied ef- 
fort to encourage free enterprise along peaceful and democratic lines, the pro- 
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vision of adult suffrage, and the naming of Prince Konoye to undertake the 
revision of the Japanese constitution. 

Coincidental with the issuance of these directives came the demand of the 
U.S.S.R. and Australia that other belligerents against Japan be given a voice in 
the Allied rule in Tokyo. While the immediate discussion of the Russian pro- 
posal of a four-power Allied Control Commission for Japan was dodged by 
the Foreign Ministers’ Council in London, a Far Eastern Advisory Commission, 
representing the United States, Russia, Britain, China, France, the Netherlands, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines, was set up in Washington 
in the last week of October. Russia, however, has not yet sent a representative, 
in view of the fact that the newly established body does not constitute an out- 
right control council. Indeed, while the United States directive to the Supreme 
Commander requires that the Allies should be fully consulted about Japan, it 
specifically provides that, in case of disagreement, the decisions of General 
MacArthur, taken under the authority of the United States government, wi'l 
prevail. 

While time alone will tell what kind of Japan will emerge as a result of 
Allied occupation and control, much will depend on the degree in which the 
old ruling clique remains entrenched behind the scenes in the real positions of 
power, the thoroughness of constitutional reform, and the fate of the Emperor 
institution. Under the present constitution, “the rights of sovereignty in the 
State” are expressly declared to rest in the Emperor rather than in the people. 
No constitutional amendments can be made except on the initiative of the 
Emperor, while the important powers of making war, concluding peace, and 
approving treaties are reserved to him rather than to the Diet. Moreover, the 
Cabinet is responsible only to the Emperor, and a dual government is possible 
through the right of direct access of the War and Navy Ministers to the 
Emperor over the head of the Prime Minister. The ruling coalition of mili- 
tarists, nobles, industrialists, and bureaucrats wield their political power through 
the non-legislative organs of the government—the Cabinet, Privy Council, ex- 
Premiers, Minister of the Imperial Household, and Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal—which the. people have no means of holding responsive to their will. In 
the hands of those guiding Japanese policy, the Emperor institution has for 
decades been the chosen instrument of magic charm to indoctrinate and beguile 
the people with a malignant racism and a belief in Japan’s “divine mission” to 
rule the world. 

As long as these authoritarian constitutional features and messianic imperial 
doctrines prevail in Japan they will constitute insuperable barriers to the pro- 
gressive development of a democratic state and risk a renewal of Japanese 
aggression within another generation—especially if eastern Asia remains un- 
stable, weak, and economically backward, an ever-present invitation to aggressive 


powers. 


Toronto, December 1945. 
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Eprtor’s Note: The reader is invited to consult the Selected Source 
Material in this issue for additional reading on the above topics. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES fa 


A Review Article by LIONEL GELBER 


The new stature of Russia and the United States in world politics must whet 
our curiosity about the conditions under which they operate and the aims they 
cherish. A valuable approach to these questions is furnished by three recent books*~ 
Mr. William Henry Chamberlin’s AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE 
Mr. David J. Dallinss THE BIG THREE. and Mr. Nathaniel Peffer’s AME. 
RkICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD. Mr. Chamberlin and Professor Peffer of 
Columbia University are very well known as American authors and _ publicists, 
while Dr. Dallin, a Russian émigré now resident in the United States, has made 
his mark in the last few years. Among these three authorities there are points of 
agreement as well as disagreement. Especially to be admired at the closing stage 
of the war was the courage they manifested in taking a stand on most of the 
contentious issues of our time. The release of the atomic bomb was divulged 


subsequently; since that dire announcement events have moved with breathless 


rapidity. With them the daily journalist, the columnist, the radio commentator 
can alone keep pace. But the mature reflection of the trained student is needed 
more than ever, even if, in the nature of things, books on our current predicaments 
cannot help but be a trifle out of date before the ink on them is dry. 

They should, and these three do, invite debate. Mr. Chamberlin’s passion for 
the freedom of small countries is indubitable; by his own logic he is driven to a 
severe indictment of Russia’s relations with her neighbours. It is a fair comment 
perhaps that the title of his volume is not an adequate clue to its contents. There 
is much less in it about the interests of the United States than the injustices which 
accompany the resurgence and expansion of Russia. 

From the outset, however, some of Mr. Chamberlin’s observations on other 
topics give pause. When he complains that failure to implement the Fourteen 
Points or follow the lead of Woodrow Wilson caused the rise of Hitler, the 
accents of the ’twenties and ’thirties seem to mock later, better, and wiser coun- 
sels. “High-powered atrocity propaganda,” after the proven abominations of the 
past decade, is a phrase which comes strangely from the pen of any champion of 
the harried and oppressed. He denies the deleterious effect of American absten- 
tion from the 1919 settlement; he minimizes the danger to the United States after 
the fall of France in 1940; to the formula of unconditional surrender he was op- 
posed. Mr. Chamberlin’s interpretation of Germany’s pre-Hitler past and his at- 
titude towards her future appear to be influenced by a desire to maintain her as 
a counterpoise to Russia. He may even be uncertain whether the entry of the 
United States into the European war was well-advised, since it has entailed Rus- 
sian predominance in Europe. On the same page in which he envisages the cession 
of Hong Kong by Britain to China he acquiesces in the retention of the Japanese 
mandated islands by the United States. 

*AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE. By William Henry 
Chamberlin. 1945 (New York: The Vanguard Press. Toronto: Copp Clark. 
318 pp. $4.00) 

THE BIG THREE. The United States — Britain— Russia. By David J. 
sa50) 1945. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson. 292 pp. 

AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD. By Nathaniel Peffer. 1945. (New 
York: Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 236 pp. $3.50) 
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Dr. Dallin, whose view of the Soviet régime is reputed in other works to be 
as unfavourable as Mr. Chamberlin’s, discloses in this volume a more sophisticated 
temper. On British and American policies he offers no fresh revelations, but 
his treatment of Russian affairs is informative and illuminating; sometimes he 
detects an old, established truth in Anglo-American relations with an air of origi- 
nality that is disconcerting. It is, of course, erroneous of him to contend that, apart 
from the balance of power, the only principle in British policy has been to have 
no principles. Anglo-American friendship for the past half-century, collaboration 
with units of the Commonwealth—are these not principles on the highest level of 
policy? One central truth, rejected by Mr. Chamberlin and Mr. Peffer, Dr. Dal- 
lin accepts; the United States is noted by him to have “enjoyed the luxury of 
passivity because of Britain’s activity.” It is his argument that it would be in 
Russia’s interest, as in that of every one else, to have a belt of independent 
nations dwelling in the middle region between Europe’s eastern and western 
spheres—a cluster of separate entities, the close combination of which Moscow 
might justifiably deem a menace. On the conflict of the powers in the Middle 
East Dr. Dallin deals with the oil diplomacy of a troubled area; on the Far East 
his forecasts, like those of Mr. Chamberlin, are in line with his other political 
assessments. 

France is expected by him to resume a rOle in Europe next to Russia’s and 
as important as Britain’s. According to Dr. Dallin, stability in Eastern Europe 
requires that Russia drop her grip on peoples alien to her, but that her sphere 
in turn should embrace the whole of the three Russian nationalities — Great Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and Byelorussians—which would include, he admits, eastern 
Poland. His plea for ethnographical frontiers sounds plausible. The dilemma 
within zones of mixed population has always been to discover and establish them. 

Mr. Peffer’s well-integrated volume is written with his accustomed literary 
verve and characteristic good sense. “In their deeper moments . . . Americans are 
inclined to ask their Creator how it is that other nations are not as pure as 
America, only to find that even God, though omniscient, does not know.” Or 
again: “Nothing reveals more of any period of history than the subjects about 
which men feel it necessary to lie.” On a more democratic participation in foreign 
affairs he says: “Foreign policy does not come about by spontaneous combustion 
or a kind of political immaculate conception. It is made by somebody.” His 
main cogent thesis is that the United States no longer has any freedom of choice 
between isolation, alliances, or full international co-operation; the latter course, 
since she will be entangled by whatever she does, is the one of enlightened self- 
interest. 


Some of Mr. Peffer’s incidental reasoning may arouse more dissent than his 
general theme. Though there is a later passage in the opposite vein, he regards 
as a myth the debt of the United States and the Monroe Doctrine to the world- 
wide supremacy of the Royal Navy in the eighteenth century; he thinks that the 
rivalries of Europe, Europe’s own self-immobilization, were what provided her 
with security. Yet on Mr. Peffer’s own showing, a satisfactory equilibrium in 
Europe owed much to Britain. As for Britain’s sea power, what was it, to cite but 
one instance, that hamstrung the Courts and Chancellories of Europe when (con- 
trary to any exclusive theory of self-immobilization) they sought to prevent the 
United States from acquiring the bulk of her overseas empire during the Spanish- 
American War? Before 1914 the school of Mahan and the highest officers of 
the American Navy held a view the reverse of Professor Peffer’s. On the eco- 
nomic springs of American policy in the Far East Mr. Peffer insists, but surely 
as the great power interests of the United States took shape they became more 
complex than that. The growth of the Triple Entente before 1914 is described 
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as a diplomatic weapon of war but not as a response to a challenge, not as qa 7 


means of defence to which there was no alternative. Mr. Peffer, like Mr, 
Chamberlin, attributes little importance to the demoralizing consequences for 
Europe of American vagaries in 1919-20; yet at one point he does appreciate 
how the United States let France down over their fateful, ill-starred Treaty of 
Guarantee. 

As a last resort now, if all else fails, he would approve of an alliance with 
Britain, from which he feels the latter must derive a minimum of risk for a 
maximum of gain. The lesson of 1914-18 and 1939-45 might suggest, however, 
that when accounts are finally settled, the distribution of mutual advantages has 
been and might be less unequal. But whether one differs or concurs, Mr. Peffer 
renders service by grappling with fundamentals. 

A perusal of these three books indicates how much the meaning is in dispute 
nowadays not only of the blessed word democracy but also of such other vital 
terms as security, balance of power, and imperialism. And if we ourselves do 
not understand one another when we employ them, it is small wonder that men 
of other tongues and other traditions are often baffled by us and we by them. 


Toronto, November 1945. 


THE GERMAN RECORD. A Political Portrait. By William Ebenstein. 
1945. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. Toronto: Oxford. 334 pp. $3.75) 

THE GERMAN TALKS BACK. By Heinrich Hauser. 1945. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 215 pp. $2.50, U.S.A.) 

THE GERMAN RECORD is one of the more important of the many books 
which have appeared of late on the past, present, and future of Germany, being 
far more solid and serious than the modest size and would-be popular jacket 
suggest. The author has already written a valuable study on the Nazi state. Now 
be turns to German history to show that Nazism is the logical and all-pervading, 
and not merely the accidental and partial, fruit of that history. Fortunately the 
book is not merely, as the subtitle would indicate, “a political portrait”. Indeed, 
the author righly insists (p. 304) on the necessity for the study of other aspects 
of German life for the understanding of German politics, and throughout shows 
an unusual appreciation of economic and social factors in German development. 
The volume is divided into three parts. In the first Mr. Ebenstein tries to define 
the pattern of German politics in relation to those of other Western countries, 
as fixed by the formative period ending with Frederick the Great. In the second 
he follows the struggle between Liberty and Authority from the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, through the failure of the middle class to carry out a re- 
volution in 1848 and the ensuing triumph of Prussia in 1871, down to and through 
the unreality and failure of the Weimar Republic to the triumph of Nazism. The 
third part deals with today and tomorrow, the problem of American understand- 
ing of Germany, the more specific problems of the peace, and finally with the 
question of the education and democratization of Germany, Thus the pattern 
of the book is clear, straightforward, and not unfamiliar. 

The book is an indictment of the German people as a whole (of course with 
individual exceptions). “The world,” he notes, “has changed since Burke issued 
his noble warning against collective indictments.” It indicts in the first place 
Prussia and Prussianism, and then the German people for their acceptance of 
Prussian controls, standards, aims, and methods, from the day of Frederick the 
Great to such modern figures as Max Weber and Thomas Mann, though Mann 
earns grace through later conversion. The Germans never made any thorough- 
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going attempt to free themselves by revolution as did the British and the French 
(he is insistent upon this point) and they accepted and supported both Prussian- 
ism and Nazism. There is no room for the optimistic or hopeful views of those 
who either find virtues in Prussian discipline or see the German people as the 
unfortunate, unwitting, or unwilling victims of relentless fate, foreign injustice 
in 1918, or Nazi gangsterism. We delude ourselves if we think that the Germans 
will swing naturally or easily to democracy. “What constitutes the German 
problem is not the re-education but the education of Germany” (p. 303), and 
this is made immensely harder by the proletarization of the former middle class 
by Nazism. 

The indictment has been made before by men such as Vansittart and Berna- 
dotte Schmitt. Mr. Ebenstein adds weight to it by his wider survey of German 
history, backed, as his references and quotations show, by a wide acquaintance 
with German historical literature. He does not deny the existence in Germany of 
critics or opponents of the prevailing trend, but he claims they have been entirely 
ineffectual. And he reserves some of his severest criticism for the German 
anti-Nazi writers who in America and elsewhere have “shared all the essential 
characteristics of the German tradition that finally culminated in Nazism.” Mr. 
Ebenstein writes with great ease and vigour, and with great certainty of mind, 
more certainty of mind indeed than the average historian, and the book is not 
entirely without errors. He knows Germany better than he knows England, or 
he could hardly have written that there the war of 1914-18 “was an experience 
that could be quickly forgotten.” But this and other minor errors do not seriously 
impair the weight and importance of the book, and its concluding pages on the 
problem of the post-war treatment of Germany are a salutary reminder—if 
one were needed — of the immense difficulties awaiting us there. 


Mr. Hauser, author of THE GERMAN TALKS BACK, is a German who, 
after living for some years in the United States, writing, farming, and raising a 


family, has decided to return to his native land and share whatever life there 
offers, preferring its hardships to the fleshpots of America. To him America 
and Europe are at the parting of the ways; there is no common ground between 
them (though, somewhat strangely, one of his charges against America is that 


she has but reproduced the evils of Europe), The United States professes to 
believe in democracy, insisting that she is the model for the world, but in fact 


she has prostituted democracy with her crushing of individualism and her mo- 
ronic films. Prussia possessed an ideal, one necessary for Germany, not demo- 
cratic indeed but “socialistic” in its emphasis on state control and service. To- 
day, thinking Germans have no faith in anything. Some will turn to God. But 
many may find in Russian Communism the faith which a discredited democracy 
cannot provide. Hence the American occupation of Germany will be a severe 
test of wisdom. 

That is the general argument, illumined by personal experience both in Ger- 


many and America. The book is honest and courageous, but his picture of Ger- 
many hardly carries conviction, or where it does (as in the first-hand account 


of the murder of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg) it damages rather 
than helps his case. And this necessarily weakens his charges against America. 
The book has value as illustrating the problems of the occupation of Germany, 
but whilst we may concede the truth of some of his charges against western 
democracy, the picture is too incomplete, not to say partial, to be likely to carry 
much weight. 


University of Toronto, November 1945. R. Flenley 
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THE RUSSIA I BELIEVE IN (Memoirs 1902-1941). By Samuel 
N. Harper. Edited by Paul V. Harper, with the assistance of Ronald 


Thompson. 1945. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: W. J, | 


Gage. 279 pp. $5.00) 

Samuel N. Harper was the son of the first president of the University of 
Chicago. His father induced him to specialize in the study of Russia, and he 
became one of the few North Americans who were thoroughly familiar with Rus- 
sian life and politics both in the Czarist and the Soviet periods. His first visit 
to Russia took place in 1904 when he was a young graduate student, and his 
last one was in 1939 just before the outbreak of the second world war. This 
book consists of his memoirs, left incomplete at his death in 1941 and now ar- 
ranged and edited by his brother, with a foreword by his friend, Sir Bernard 
Pares. Anyone who ever met Sam Harper can testify to his infectious high 
spirits and friendliness, and this account which he has left of his own life in 
relation to Russia makes very attractive reading. 


Harper became acquainted with Russia in the early 1900’s during the period 
of ferment which produced the abortive revolution of 1905 and the attempts at 
constitutional government through the Dumas. He saw from his apartment 
window the first outbreak of Bloody Sunday in 1905. He and Pares worked as 
partners in studying the Dumas and in travelling through the countryside. They 
used to interview people together, one partner doing the questioning and the other 
taking mental or written notes, and then writing up each evening the results of 
their interviews. They were colleagues for a few years at the University of 
Liverpool. Their Russian friends were mostly among the liberals, and both of 
them at first were strongly anti-Bolshevist. One of the most interesting things 
about this book is the picture it gives of the gradual process by which an 
intelligent American liberal was converted to a faith in the Soviet experiment. 

Harper was three times in Russia during the first war, before 1917. He 
failed to foresee the rise of the extremists, and spent some years working for 
the American Department of State along lines that were frankly anti-Soviet. 
But he was allowed back into Russia in 1926, and his studies from then on of the 
process by which the régime was establishing itself changed his mind. He never 
glosses over the dark side of the picture. He was shocked by the inefficiency 
which he observed on collective farms and in factories during the first Five 
Year Plan. He didn’t like the “class-struggle” aspect of Soviet policy which 
deprived the country of many well-trained technical experts. He admits his own 
perplexities at the contrast between the new constitution of 1936, with its 
democratic promise, and the purges which followed immediately afterwards. But 
he was honestly trying to understand the new system, and one gets a more 
realistic understanding from his account of his studies than from most of the 
books which are either pro- or anti-Soviet. By the late 1930’s he had become 
convinced that the experiment was going to succeed, and in his own country he 
got into trouble frequently because of his efforts to make Americans understand 
the Russian point of view. But he didn’t try to sugar-coat the Soviet system for 
American consumption. He quotes with approval a remark of Radek’s that Rus- 
sian dishes were apt to be presented in the West without the good strong sauce 
of the original and genuine Moscow cuisine, a sauce which was pretty strong for 
the bourgeois stomach, since it was composed of three ingredients without which 
it was not the real dish—social revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat, and a 
ruling Communist Party. Incidentally he gives illuminating sketches of the 
American newspapermen in Russia from whom most of us have got our ideas 
about Sovietism, bright or dark—Walter Duranty, Eugene Lyons, W. H. Chamber- 
lin, and the rest. 
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The book closes with an analysis of the developments in the critical years from 
1938 to 1941. He gives a brilliant picture of London on the eve of war. His 
account of the course of Soviet policy is probably as good an exposition of how 
the European situation appeared to the Moscow leaders as one will get anywhere. 
Altogether, while this volume does not profess to be anything more than the 
memoirs of one American student who was in touch with Russia continuously 
for thirty-five years, it will be very valuable for all those who are seeking 
further insight into the Russian revolution. : 
University of Toronto, November 1945. Frank H. Underhill 


YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS 1943-44. (In English, 
French, and Spanish) 1945. (Montreal: International Labour Office. 265 pp. 
$3.00) 

This is the latest edition of the I.L.O.’s invaluable Year Book, dealing with 
statistics of population, employment, unemployment, hours of work, wages, cost of 
living, family budgets, migration, industrial accidents, strikes, prices, and various 
other matters, in about sixty countries. It is, needless to say, extraordinarily com- 
plete and thorough, but hardly lends itself to reviewing. About all that is possible 
is to give a few examples of the highly significant material it contains. 

Table IV gives indices of world employment and percentages of world un- 
employment for each year from 1929 to 1938, and the first half of 1939. For the 
world outside the Soviet Union, unemployment in 1929 was about 5 or 6 per cent. 
(depending on which American figures are used) ; by 1932 it had risen to 21 to 28 
per cent; by 1937 it was back to about 10 per cent; in the first half of 1939 it 
was slightly higher. For the seven years 1930-1936, it averaged almost three times 
what it had been in 1929. Clearly in the face of figures like these, it is not open 
to any reasonable person to argue that the unemployment of the Great Depression 
was a purely local, national, or regional problem, or that it was caused by a sud- 
den tidal wave of laziness sweeping over the workers of the world. 

Table IX gives actual hours of work in a large number of countries, the Ca- 
nadian figures excluding overtime. In Canada in 1942 weekly hours exclusive of 
overtime were 51.3 as against 48.9 in 1932 (the first year given), and, excluding 
building and butter and cheese factories, over half of Canadian wage earners 
were working more than 48 hours a week. 

Table XIII, on the general level of wages, shows, among other things: (a) 
that, taking 1929 as 100, real wage rates in Canada in mining, industry, and 
transportation in 1942 had risen only to 127 while in the United States, in industry, 
they had risen to 158; (b) that, taking 1941 as 100, real weekly earnings in 
Canada in mining, industry, transportation, trade, and services had risen to about 
115 in the first half of 1944, while weekly earnings in the United States in in- 
dustry had risen to over 130. 

Table XX, indices of international comparisons of food costs, based on the 
cost, in certain towns, of “baskets” of 17 commodities consumed by wage earners’ 
families, shows Canadian food costs in October 1942 and 1943 the second highest 
in the English-speaking world. In October 1943, American food costs were 26 per 
cent. above Canadian, but British were 23 per cent. below, Australian 33 per cent. 
below, New Zealand 44 per cent. below, and South African 17 per cent. below. 

Table XXX, days lost in industrial disputes, per 1,000 persons employed in min- 
ing, industry, and transportation (though admittedly the figures are “subject to 
a considerable margin of error,” notably because of the infrequency of censuses), 
offers some highly interesting comparisons. For the period 1927-29, the Canadian 
figure is 130, the American 770, and the British 389; for 1930-34, the Canadian 
is 202, the American 691, the British 470; for 1935-39, the Canadian is 265, the 
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1930, 1931, 1932, 1936, 1938; the British is the lowest for 1928, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1937, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943. The Canadian figure is the highest of the three 
only in 1943; the British in 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932; the American in the other 
twelve of the seventeen years covered by the table. It is also not without interest 
that the British figure, after falling abruptly in 1940, rose in each of the next three 
years; that the Canadian figure rose each year of the four, 1940-1943; and that 
the American figure, after an abrupt fall in 1942, from 1,096 to 170, rose again 
in 1943 to 478. The seventeen year averages are: Canada 246, United States 722, 
Britain 294. 

These few examples, picked almost at random, should serve to indicate the 
scope, variety, and interest of the material. Almost anyone with an interest in 
social questions will find here grist to his particular mill. 


Ottawa, November 1945. Eugene Forsey 


LATIN AMERICA. An Interpretation of Main Trends in its History. 
By Charles C. Griffin. 1944, (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 
Cornell University Curriculum Series in World History, No. 3. 96 pp. 50 
cents, U.S.A.) 

LATIN AMERICA IN THE FUTURE WORLD. By George Soule, 
David Efron, and Norman T. Ness, under the supervision of Alvin H. 
Hansen for The National Planning Association. 1945. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. Toronto: Oxford. 372 pp. $4.25.) 

LATIN AMERICA IN MAPS. Historic—Geographic—Economic. By 
A. Curtis Wilgus. 1943. (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. College Outline 
Series. 330 pp. $1.25, U.S.A.) 

Mr. Griffin’s all too brief pamphlet is just what the title claims to be, an 
interpretation of main trends, and presupposes a fairly sound knowledge of Latin 
American history on the part of the reader. It is a most compact summary and 
as such is extremely difficult to review, for the subjects dealt with cover thirty 
such diverse topics as: Geography, the Indian, Spanish Imperialism, Dictatorships, 
Economic Conflicts and Crises, and Latin America in world politics. The author’s 
final conclusion is: “No one can deny, however, that by and large the forces of 
nationalism and of modern technology are slowly breaking down cultural barriers 
inside national boundaries and across them. As this process continues much 
picturesque and ancient tradition is being swept away, and when eventually it puts 
an end to the politics and economics of exploitation of the many by the few, 
the future of Latin America will be bright.” 

Seven pages are devoted to an excellent critical bibliography of some of the 
more useful books in English relating to Latin America. 

The second volume under review will not be able to compete with the mill- 
run Latin American book of description and travel, for the reader will find the 
going hard and some of the conclusions harder. But the book is well worth read- 
ing. It is divided into three parts. In the first, which deals with the situation 
in Latin America in respect to freedom from want, the authors with the aid 
of realistic graphs present a shocking picture of low purchasing power, malnutri- 
tion, illiteracy, unequal distribution of land, and unsanitary housing conditions. 

Part two summarizes changes in this situation brought about by the war and 
by remedial measures undertaken. Part three advances tentative recommend- 
ations for policy and specific measures which flow from the facts brought out 
in the earlier sections. 

The authors feel that opportunities for private enterprises in Latin America, 
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American 889, the British 200; for 1940-43, the Canadian is 389, the American 9 
518, the British 121. The Canadian figure is the lowest of the three in 1927, 1929, © 
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financed by foreign capital, will continue to arise, but add that if such enter- 
prises are large and important “they should fit general plans of development laid 
out by public authorities, they should not involve political control over large 
regions, they should be on terms acceptable to the peoples concerned, and they 
should come within the scope of international controls seeking to rationalize 
trade, finance, and exchange.” Large or small, they might well enlist nationals 
or the government of the country concerned in financing or manage- 
ment. The authors conclude: “It is above all necessary to avoid the feeling that 
a new era of foreign investment is merely a continuation of the centuries-old 
practice of extracting riches from the land for alien benefit and the exploitation 
of populations for the profit of outsiders,” The volume appears to have been 
written by a group of competent authors who have used the best available sources. 

A chronic complaint of reviewers is that works they are discussing do not 
contain enough maps. The Wilgus volume is one of the rare exceptions, for 
every other page presents a map dealing with some phase of the history, geo- 
graphy, or economy of Latin America. This inexpensive volume would be a 
most useful publication to keep at hand when reading about the foregoing subjects. 

Altogether, the three volumes provide a refreshing change from the “siesta” 
and “fiesta” type of book on Latin America which we are given so often. 


University of Western Ontario, November 1945. James J. Talman 


GAUNTLET TO OVERLORD. the Story of the Canadian Army. By 

Ross Munro. 1945. (Toronto: Macmillan. 477 pp. $3.00) 

From its birth to its most severe tests of manhood, the Ist Canadian Army 
had lanky, conscientious Ross Munro, ace Canadian Press war correspondent, 
following its exploits, exulting with it, experiencing with it all the ebb and 
flow of its greatest ambitions and hopes. Whether it was a routine, monotonous 
manoeuvre in England’s South Downs, or bitter battle in Italy’s grudging hills 
or Scheldt slush, Munro chronicled the event painstakingly with an honest 
typewriter. He was always as welcome a visitor to the little men doing tremen- 
dous front-line jobs as he was to the generals. Munro, like all news-gathering 
agency reporters, worked hard. He had to work harder by far than the independ- 
ent newspaperman who was looking after the interests of one or three papers, 
because Munro was servicing almost every daily newspaper in Canada. His 
reporis were used, too, by Associated Press in the United States, and on several 
occasions, when a combination of great fortune and a rare sixth sense netted 
him a “scoop”, they were used by world press and radio. 

In Gauntlet to Overlord he has written a straightforward history of 
“the Canadian soldiers—from Spitzbergen to Dieppe, from Sicily and Italy to 
Normandy and Germany.” And he obtained his facts the hard way—by going 
onto beachheads and into battle. In his own words, “I have tried to relate in 
a narrative of events the story of their achievements, their ordeals, their sacrifices 
and their boundless courage along the tortured paths to our victory.” And Munro 
has succeeded in doing just that. He will win no Pulitzer prize for brilliant 
writing, for he has never concerned himself much with turning colorful phrases 
or taking off on rhetorical flights. It is straightforward history he has written, 
without embellishments. It will be most popular among the men who saw 
battle with the 1st Canadian Army, their families and friends, and will be an in- 
valuable addition to any reference library. 

Munro accompanied the Canadians to Spitzbergen on a bloodless mission; 
Dieppe, “where the pattern for invasion landings was fashioned on that terrible 
August morning”; North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy on D-Day, on through 
France, Belgium, and Holland and Germany for final victory. 
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Throughout the book he makes references to Dieppe which was “a disaster 7 
and a triumph.” It “saw tried out the first complete modern experiment in 
combined operations—which became a fundamental requisite to Allied victory,” 
“Dieppe,” says Munro, “was the test tube for combined operations.” 


The book’s title, Gauntlet to Overlord, will have little meaning for the 
uninitiated, but every soldier knows that for every military operation there js 
a secret code word: “Operation Gauntlet” was the Spitzbergen expedition, first 
Canadian offensive operation of the second great war; “Operation Overlord” 
was the Normandy assault and the campaign in Northwest Europe. 

Gauntlet to Overlord is a book that needed to be written, and in writing 
it Ross Munro has set himself up as a master historian of the gallant lst 
Canadian Army. 
















V7innipeg, November 1945. Major H. A. Hyman 








































THE CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA. By Gunther Stein. 1945, : the 
(New York: Whittlesey House. Toronto: Embassy Books. 490 pp. $4.50) | suc 


Gunther Stein, for the past twelve years foreign correspondent in Asia for ; s thr 


the Manchester Guardian, London News Chronicle, and Christian Science Monitor, ~~ ©! 
presents in this volume of 490 pages not only the most comprehensive account of 
Communist China since Edgar Snow’s visit almost ten years ago, but one pr’ 
crowded with a wealth of background material for an intelligent interpretation ~~ Ct 
of the forces behind the recent renewal of civil war. = as 
One of a half-dozen foreign correspondents permitted to spend three months —— © 
of 1944 in the blockaded Communist border region of the northwest, Mr. Stein ~ Bt 
writes with enthusiasm of conditions and personalities as he finds them. Having Sth 
traversed the Kuomintang areas en route to the Border Region around Yenan, . «co 


he senses a new atmosphere of hope and promise, a new type of keen, practical ; 
peasant people, trained for battle with captured Japanese equipment and engaged | of 
in a great production enterprise to feed and support themselves. 
Summarizing in his diary some preliminary conclusions, subsequently verified < 
by later evidence, Mr. Stein charges the “yes men” in Chungking and the semi- } 


Fascist demagogues in Sian with misinforming the Generalissimo of conditions pm 
in Yenan for the purpose of pushing him into another civil war. He praises | 3 
the “steady fighting enthusiasm” of this primitive pioneer community housed . 
in the cave city among the hills, their refreshing optimism and confidence in 
the future despite the fact that they have been living and fighting for many b 
years in an almost watertight blockade, and their veritable passion for self- | “ 
criticism and improvement. : . 
Mr. Stein found very little in Yenan to remind him of Moscow. Although : i 
the Marxist material approach to all social problems seems to have penetrated § a 
deeply into the minds of the Chinese Communists, they are not engrossed in Ss o 
dogma. During the last eighteen years of civil and national warfare they have , fF 
had little time for anything but urgent practical work; hence the thorough | a 
Sinification of Communist practices by Moa Tse-tung and his party to meet 
the problems of Chinese nationalism. The marked change away from its former C 
radicalism is but the natural result of the social composition of the Communist ‘ 


party as it exists today. Ninety-three per cent. of its membership of 1,200,000 — f 
(1944) have joined since 1937. Of these the great majority are “middle peasants”, d 
possessing a petty-bourgeois, nationalistic background and won over to the 
party not as a result of any knowledge of Marxist theories, but because their 
grim fight against the Japanese and for social progress brought them into : 
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agreement with the effective practices of the Chinese Communists’ New 


Democracy. 

“New Democracy” is the name of the political system of  self- 
governing institutions introduced by the Communists in 1940. In the words 
of our author, “two-thirds of all the members of the People’s Political Council 
and its standing committees and of all responsible officials in the government 
must be non-Communists.” 

The central economic feature of the New Democracy is, of course, the 
agrarian revolution as modified by the Communists in recent years. Discarding 
their civil war practice of land confiscation, they have carried out, in the regions 
they occupy, a general reduction of land rents in favour of the tenants, accom- 
panied by a guarantee of actual payment to the landlords. 

The New Democracy is in many respects a laboratory of self-government, as 
the Communists mobilize, awaken, educate, and guide the masses of the people, 
whether in army units, local government, school, or factory, in order to increase 
their effectiveness against the Japanese and achieve social progress. Their marked 
success in both fields results largely from the self-help and initiative fostered 
through their really active and popular mass organizations in the Communist- 
controlled areas. 

Mr. Stein found that Yenan has developed remarkable trade policies embracing 
private enterprise as a necessary stimulant to the production requirements of 
China; that Yenan University practises freedom of speech on political matters 
as a means of clarifying and popularizing Chinese Communist policies; that the 
Communists grant religious toleration to the Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Buddhists, and consider Confucius and the other sages of China’s distant past as 
their ideological enemies, because the reactionary misuse of this ancient wisdom 
constitutes a major handicap to democratic progress. 

To confirm his own observations Mr. Stein offers the reader the testimony 
of American officers at the front, an old landlord-guerrilla leader, and an 
Oxford man who has been living among the Communists since Pearl Harbour. 
Their testimony pays tribute to the Communists’ contribution to the war, the 
integrity of their officials, the 100 per cent. co-operation from the 95,000,000 
people in the Border Region and anti-Japanese war bases, and their develop- 
ment of popular, democratic organizations—and in none of these respects does 
Chungking approach Yenan. 

Mr. Stein emphasizes in his concluding statement the belief that there will 
be two Chinas in the future, unless the Kuomintang régime in Chungking responds 
to the awakening Chinese people throughout the land and liberalizes itself 
sufficiently to merge with the China of the New Democracy into a nation-wide 
system of true self-government. Indeed, no matter whether the Communist- 
initiated New Democracy retains much or little of the territory formerly held 
against the Japanese; no matter whether its share of Japanese arms is greater 
or smaller than that of the Kuomintang, it has come to stay, because its progressive 
reforms have gained for the Communists and their collaborators “a degree of 
active mass support such as no régime in China has ever been able to obtain.” 

In the light of this forthright statement, the collective task of British, United 
States, and Russian statesmen—and indeed of the lesser powers, insofar as they 
may bring their influence to bear—undoubtedly is to prevent the two Chinas 
from competing for outside support and to help this great Oriental ally to 
become a united nation. To fail in this paramount constructive task facing us 
in the Far East is to invite world-wide disaster once again in our generation. 


Toronto, November 1945. C. Cecil Lingard 
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SELECTED SOURCE MATERIAL“ 
I.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches. 


Documents, etc. listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian govern. 
ment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United States 
publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England 


Atomic Energy 
Declaration on Atomic Energy made by the President of the United States 


of America, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and the Prime Minister 
of Canada. Canada, Treaty Series, 1945, No. 13. 


Canada 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. An inquiry into the 
Nature and Effects of International Cartels and other Trade Combinations. Re- 
port of Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Ottawa, 1945. 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom with respect to the 
loan to the Government of the United Kingdom of vessels owned by the Gov- 
er of Canada, signed at Ottawa, August 17, 1945. Canada, Treaty Series, 
1945, No. 9. 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom supplemented to the 
ne signed at Ottawa on August 17, 1945. Canada, Treaty Series, 1945, 

o. 10. 

Agreement between Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia with respect 
to the loan to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia of vessels 
owned by the Government of Canada, signed at Ottawa, August 17, 1945. Canada, 
Treaty Series, 1945. No. 11. 

Treaty and Protocol for the Extradition of Criminals concluded between 
Canada and the United States of America. Treaty signed at Washington, April 


2Y, 1942. Protocol signed at Ottawa, October 3, 1945. Canada, Treaty Series, 
1945, No. 12, 


Foreign Ministers Council 
LONDON, SEPTEMBER 11—OCTOBER 2, 1945. 

Communiqués issued by Council of Foreign Ministers. Department of State 
Publication 2393. 

V. Molotov’s press conference on Council meeting. The Times, London, 
September 19, 1945. 

Report to the House of Commons by E. Bevin, Foreign Minister of the 
United Kingdom. The Times, London, October 10, 1945. 

Report on the First Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers by the 
United States Secretary of State, James E. Byrnes, October 5, 1945. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, October 7, 1945, p. 507. 


Summary of Izvestia editorial on the First Session. New York "Times, 
October 6, 1945. 


France 


De Gaulle on Anglo-French Relations. Interview with Paris correspondent. 
The Times, London, September 10, 1945. 


Germany 
Declaration regarding the defeat of Germany and the assumption of supreme 


authority with respect to Germany by the Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected on December 1, 1945, was compiled 
in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs by 
Harold I. Nelson, Information Secretary, and Miss R. Christopherson, Librarian. 
It will be a regular quarterly feature and will, as occasion arises, include the 
texts of significant official documents and specially prepared bibliographies on 
conference subjects and other international problems. 
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the Provisional Government of the French Republic. Berlin, June, 1945. 
Department of State Bulletin, June 10, 1945, p. 1051. 

Agreement among the above states on certain additional requirements to be 
imposed on Germany. Berlin, September, 1945. Department of State Bulletin, 
October 7, 1945, p. 515. 

Japan 

United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan. Department of State 
Bulletin, September 23, 1945. 

Far Eastern Advisory Commission—Terms of Reference. Department of 
State Bulletin, October 14, 1945. 

F.A.O. 

First Report to the Governments of the United Nations by the Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture. Department of External Affairs. Con- 
ference Series, 1945, No. 1. 

The U.S.S.R. 

V. Molotov’s speech to the U.S.S.R. on the twenty-eighth anniversary of 

the October Revolution. New York Times, November 7, 1945. 
United Kingdom 

Speech to the House of Commons on the United Nations Charter by Clement 
R. Attlee, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. The Times, London, August 
23, 1945. 

United Nations Organization 

Report on the United Nations Conference on International Organization 
held at San Francisco, 25th April-26th June, 1945. Department of External 
Affairs. Conference Series, 1945, No. 2. 

Charter of the United Nations including the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice together with the Interim Arrangements Establishing the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations. Signed at San Francisco, June 
26, 1945. Canada, Treaty Series, 1945, No. 7. 


United States 
Report to the President on the results of the San Francisco Conference by 
the Chairman of the United States Delegation. June 26, 1945. Department of 


State Publication 2349. 
Restatement of Foreign Policy of the United States. Address by President 


Truman, October 27, 1945. New York Times, October 28, 1945. 
War. Crimes 
Charter of the International Military Tribunal. Department of State Bulle- 
tin, August 12, 1945. 


II.—Books 
Canada 


NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE. The Interplay of Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain. By John B. Brebner. 1945. (New York: Yale 
University Press. Toronto: Ryerson. 385pp. $5.00) 

The Far East 

SOLUTION IN ASIA. By Owen J. Lattimore. 1945. (Boston: Little, Brown. 
Toronto: McClelland. 214pp. $2.00 U.S.) 

CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA. By Gunther Stein. 1945. (New York: 
Whittlesey House. Toronto: Embassy Books. $3.50 U.S.) 

CHINA’S CRISIS. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 1945. (New York: Knopf. 
Toronto: Ryerson. 259pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

JAPAN AND THE SON OF HEAVEN. By Willard Price. 1945. (New 
York: Duell. Toronto: Collins. 23lpp. $2.75 U.S.) 
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Selected Source Material 


SECURITY IN THE PACIFIC. A Preliminary Report of the Ninth Con- i 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot Springs, January 6-17, 1945, © 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: C.1.LA. 169pp. $2.25 9 
paper, $2.50 cloth) e 

Great Britain 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE. A Discursive History. By J. A. 

Williamson. 1945. (London: Black. Téronto: Macmillan. 213pp. 8/6) 
Latin America 

LATIN AMERICA IN THE FUTURE WORLD. By George Soule, David 
Efron, and Norman T. Ness, under the supervision of Alvin H. Hansen for 
the National Planning Association. 1945. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart. Toronto: Oxford. 372pp. $4.25) 

The United States 

AMERICA’S FAR EASTERN POLICY. By T. A. Bisson. 1945. (New 

York, Toronto: Macmillan. I.P.R. Inquiry Series. 235pp. $3.00 U.S.) 


AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE. By William Henry Chamber- 
pry 1945. (New York: Vanguard Press. Toronto: Copp Clark. 318pp. 
.00) 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE. By George Soule. 1945. 
(New York: Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 232pp. $2.75 U.S.) 
The U.S.S.R. 

THE PATTERN OF SOVIET POWER. By Edgar Snow, 1945. (New 

York, Toronto: Random House. 219pp. $2.75 U.S.) 
SOVIET FAR EASTERN POLICY 1931-1945. By Harriet L. Moore. 1945. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto: Saunders. 250pp. $2.50 


US) 
Genera] and Other Regions 

THE BIG THREE. The United States, Britain, and Russia. By David }. 
Dallin, 1945, (New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson. 
292pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

THE FOUR CORNERSTONES OF THE PEACE, By Vera Micheles Dean. 
ww (New York: Whittlesey House. Toronto: Embassy Books. $2.50 

PEACE AND SECURITY AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR. A 
Swedish Contribution to the Subject. 1945. (Uppsala: Swedish Institute of 
International Affairs. 19)pp. 3:75 sw. cr.) 

PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE. Interim Proceedings of The Institute oi 
World Affairs, 1944-45, (Los Angeles; University of Southern California. 
123pp. $3.00 U.S.) 


Ifl.—Periodical Articles 
sien 

“Canada and World Organization’. G. Trotter. (CANADIAN HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW, June, 1945, cA ‘128. fds 

“Canada in the English-Speaking World”. By G. Creighton. (CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, June, 1945, pp. Tig. 27) 

A Collection of articles on “Canada’s Part in World Security” by J. R. Mallory ; 
“Canada’s Place in the British Commonwealth” by G. M. Carter; “Canada 
and the I.L.0.”by Pat Conroy; “Relief and Rehabilitation; The Rdle of 
UNRRA” by L. C. Marsh; “What International | Monetary Stabilization 
Means to Canada” by Hermes; “Have we a Canadian Nation?” by George 
Grant. (PUBLIC AFFAIRS, Spring, 1945, pp. 137-66) 

“Canada’s Relations with War-time Agencies in Washington”. By S. D. Pierce 
and A. F. W. Plumptre. (CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, August, 1945, pp. 402-18) 
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Canadian-American Relations’. By R. G. Trotter. (QUEEN’S 





2 Con. “Future 
’, 1945, QUARTERLY, Summer, 1945, pp. 215-29) ahi a 
$2.25 “The Saga of the Royal Canadian Navy. Grand Assessment”. By Commander 

: Willam Strange, R.C.N.V.R. (CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOUR- 

NAL, November, 1945, pp. 203-35) 
*/t The Far East 

“Can China be a Great Power in the Post-War World?” (JOURNAL of the 
Dav; Indian Institute of International Affairs, July, 1945) 

» awe “The Other China”. By Gunther Stein. (FOREIGN AFFAIRS, October, 
Rine 1945, pp. 62-74) 
Great Britain 

“Anglo-American Trade Relations”. (WORLD ECONOMICS, March-June, 
tay 1945, pp. 39-67) 

New “The British Commonwealth as a Great Power”. By H. Duncan Hall. (FOR- 
“A EIGN AFFAIRS, July, 1945, pp. 594-608) 

er : 
L8pp Latin America 

“The Inter-American System and the United Nations”. By Walter R. Sharp. 
1945. ¢ (FOREIGN AFFAIRS, April, 1945, pp. 450-64) 
| “The Mexico City Conference and Regional Security”. By Olive Holmes. 

(FOREIGN POLICY REPORT, May 1, 1945, pp. 42-52) 
New The United States 
945 “America and World Order”. (ROUND TABLE, June, 1945, pp. 203-10) 
Qn “The American System and the World Organization’. By Ezequiel Padilla. 
50 (FOREIGN AFFAIRS, October, 1945, pp. 99-107) 

“Critic Turns Observer: United States has changed from the rédle of observer 
is in international conferences to the role of leader”, By James B, Reston. 
Re (FOREIGN AFFAIRS, October, 1945, pp. 50-61) 

“Roosevelt's Legacy to America and the World”. (INDIA QUARTERLY, 
an July, 1945, pp. 203-10) 
50 “Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy”. By Blair Bolles. (FOREIGN POLICY RE- 
i PORT, August 1, 1945, pp. 138-51) 

A The U.S.S.R. 
o “Current Views of the Soviet Union on the International Organization of Security, 
Economic Co-operation and International) Law: A Survey”. By Charles 
of Prince. (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, July, 
a. 1945, pp. 450-85) 


“Russia and America: A Critical Partnership”. By Max Lerner. (FREE 
WORLD, July, 1945, pp. 43-6) 

“Some Aspects of Anglo-Soviet Relations”. By Max Beloff. (INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, April, 1945, pp. 169-79) 

“The Soviet Union at San Francisco”. By Joseph Barnes. (THE AMERICAN 
REVIEW ON THE SOVIET UNION, August, 1945, pp. 3-13) 


General and Other Regions 
“The Function of Great and Small Powers in the International Organization”. 
By De L. Bracey. (INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, July, 1945, pP- 


306-12 
“Reflections on the Foreign Policy of France”. By Raymond Aron, (INTER- 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, October, 1945, pp. 431-36) 

“Responsibilities of the Great Powers”. By Commander Herbert S. Agar. 
(INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, October, 1945, pp. 431-36) 

“Postwar Problems of French Indo-China: Social and Political Aspects”. By 
Gaston Rueff. (PACIFIC AFFAIRS, September, 1945, pp. 229-45) 
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“The United Nations: A Prospectus”. By John F. Dulles. (FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, October, 1945, pp. 1-25) 


IV.—Pamphlets 
Canada 


BRETTON WOODS. The Proposals for an International Monetary Fund and 
an International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. By W. T. G, 
+ 5 ena 1945. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 56pp, 

c) 

CANADA AND CARTELS. By V. W. Bladen. 1945. (Toronto: Canadian © 
Institute of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series. 24pp. 10c) 

CANADA AND WORLD SECURITY. By Vincent Price. 1945. (Toronto: | 
Ryerson. Canada Must Choose Series. 4lpp. 25c) 

THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER AND ITS EFFECTS ON CANADA. 
By C. J. Burchell, K.C. 1945. (Johannesburg: South African Institute of , 
International Affairs. l6pp. 25c) 


The Far East and the Pacific 
CHINA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD PEACE. By Kung-Chuan Hsiao, 
1945. (Chungking: China Institute of Pacific Relations. China Council 
Series No. 1. 52pp. 35c) 

JAPAN: OUR PROBLEM. By H. F. Angus. 1945. (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series. 10c) 
THE RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN. By Sir Frederick Whyte. 1945. (Lon- 

don: Oxford for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 59pp. 30c) 
SECURITY IN THE PACIFIC. By C. C. Lingard. Report on the Ninth 
I.P.R. Conference, January, 1945. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Part I of PEACE WITH PROGRESS. 43pp. 35c) 
SPOTLIGHT ON THE FAR EAST. A Handbook. By Joseph M. Bern- 
stein, ed. 1945. (New York: American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and Webster Publishing Co. 125pp. 65c) 


Great Britain and the Commonwealth 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE WORLD. By Richard 
Frost. 1945. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 74pp. 50c) 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE WORLD. By R. G. Trotter. Report 
on the Third British Commonwealth Relations Conference, February 1945. 
(Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Part II of PEACE 
WITH PROGRESS. 43pp. 35c) 

EMPIRE: YES OR NO? By George Grant. 1945. (Toronto: Ryerson. 
34pp. 25c) 

POLITICAL FUTURE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
EMPIRE. Based on the Report of a Political Study Group of the Royal 
Empire Society. 1945. (London, Toronto: Longmans. 47pp. 1/) 

POST-WAR DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA. By The Melbourne Research 
Group. n.d. (Melbourne: Australian Institute of International Affairs. 
Australia in a New World Series No. 6. 40pp. 30c) 

THE REAL INDIA. A Human Problem of World Importance. By Sir 
Robert Bristow. With a Foreword by Sir Herbert Stanley. 1945. (Johan- 
nesburg: South African Institute of International Affairs. 15pp. 30c) 


The U.S.S.R. 


THE SOVIET UNION TODAY. An Outline Study. 1945. (New York: 
American Russian Institute. 109pp. $1.00 U.S.) 
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